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136 Nassau street, cor. of Beekman. 
New York, February 6, 1847. 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA AND THEO- 
LOGICAL REVIEW. 
NO. XIII. FOR FEBRUARY. 


CONTENTS. . 


I. THE CANONS OF THE ANCIENTS: a Disser- 
tation — and Critical. From the Latin, by Irah 
Chase, . 


ar TRINITY. From the German, by Rev. H.B. 

ith. 

lll. THE MOOD OF LANGUAGE. By Prof. Henry 
N. Day, Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. 

IV. THE CONSISTENCY OF THE ETERNAL PUR- 
POSES OF GOD WITH THE FREE AGENCY OF 
MAN. By Rev. J. W. Ward, Abington, Mass. 


V. POWER IN THE PULPIT. By Prof. E. A. Park, 
Andover. 





VI. COLERIDGE AND HIS AMERICAN DISCIPLES. 
By Rev. Noah Porter, Jr., Prof. of Yale College. 


Vil. THE STRUCTURE OF THE HEBREW SEN- 
TENCE. 


. ALSCHEFSKI’S LIVY. By Prof. J. L. Lincoin, 
Brown University. 
IX. THE GREEK VERSION OF THE PENTA- 
— By Prof. H. B. Hackett, Newton Theological 
tute. 


X. PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. By Samuel H. 
Taylor, M.A., Principal of Phillips’ Academy, Andover. 


XI. SELECT NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 
f 13 1t 161 Broadway, New York. 


LOVER’S SONGS 
OF THE IRISH EVENINGS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
SONGS AND BALLADS 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

Including those sung in his “Irish Evenings,” and hitherto 
unpublished. 

Third edition, with additions, corrected by the Author. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price 50 cents. 

“The present edition is the only perfect one in exist- 
ence,—being much more cae collection of my 
caoy of may postion! works in ih eoeuay, teste poe 

y wi country, it ng gone 
through typographical correction rt i a hands 

Astor House, New York, December, 1816." 

Published and for sale by 

WILEY & PUTNAM, Publishers and Importers, 

f13 It 161 Broadway. 
VOL. I. 








MUNROE & COMPANY'S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 
of A. H. Everett. Second series, in size to match the first 
series, issued in 1846. 1 vol. large 12mo., pp. 476. 

Il. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON VENTILA- 
tion. By M. Wyman, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo., with eighty- 
two cuts. 

Ill. POEMS BY RALPH W. EMERSON. 1 vol. 
16mo., pp. 252. 

IV. SONGS OF THE SEA, with other Poems. By 
Epes Sargent. 16mo., pp. 208. 

V. POEMS BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Second series, 16mo., pp. 168. 

VI. HOMAGE OF THE ARTS, with Miscellaneous 
Pieces from Riichert, Freiligrath, and other German Poets. 
1 vol. 16mo., pp. 158. 

VII. VIRGIL, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, prepared 
for the use of Classical Schools and Colleges. By Francis 
Bowen, A.M., new edition, 8vo., pp. 600. 

Vill. THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from the Text of 
Wolf, with English Notes. By C. C. Felton, Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University. New and revised edition, 
12mo., pp. 598. 

IX. A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By Alpheus Crosby, Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in Dartmouth College, second tion, 
12mo., pp. 470. 

X. ALCESTIS, ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, AND PRO- 
metheus. With Notes by President Woolsey. 4 vols. 
12ino., new editions. 

XI. THE GORGIAS OF PLATO, chiefly according to 
Stalibaum’s Text. With Notes by President Woolsey, 1 
vol. 2mo., pp 238. 

XII. THE METRES OF THE GREEKS AND RO- 
mans; a Manual for Schools and Private Study. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German of Edward Munk, by C. Beck, 
and C. C. Felton, Professors in Harvard College. 1 vol. 
12mo., pp. 366. 

XIII. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVES, 
Fluxions, and Forces, vol. 2d, containing Calcaius of 
Imaginary Quantities, Residual Calculus, and Integral 
Caleulus. By Benjamin Peirce Perkins, Professor in Har- 
vard University. 12mo., pp. 290. 


XIV. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
Ellery Channing, D.D. New and handsome edition, 6 
vols. 12mo. Price reduced to $3. 

Boston, f 13 


CLARK & AUSTIN, 
CHEAP CASH BOOKSELLERS, 


205 Broadway, 
AVE become the proprietors of Abbott's series of 
Drawing Cards, by Rev. Jacob Abbott, Principal of 

the Mount Vernon School in this city. 

This series of Draw Cards is on an entirely novel 
plan, and has met the ided approbation of Teachers 
and others interested in drawing. Each pack contains 
thirty-two cards, with a drawing lesson on each card, so 
that a school of thirty-two pupils can have a lesson each 


one pack. 

The eaten consists of six packs. The Elementary— 
®@utline—Animal—Cottage—Head, and Foliage. ‘The at- 
tention of the public is invited to these cards. 

The trade supplied on lib-ral terms. f 13 2 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
CYRUS W. FIELD & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 
No. 9 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, 


AVE in store, and are daily receiving from the mails 

in the Eastern and Middle States, a large and very 

desirable Stock of PAPER, embracing a'| the various 
kinds in use. 

We give particular attention to making paper to order, 
and our connexion with many of the largest and best 
manufacturers enables us to make any article desired at 
short notice, and at the manufacturers’ lowest prices. 

Orders accompanied with a es ae 
City reference, will be executed with the same care 
promptness as if given in person f 13 4t 
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UNITED STATES MAGAZINE 


AND 


DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY, 1847. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

I. The War. 

Il. Mesmer and Swedenborg.—Mesmer and Sweden- 
borg; or, the Relation of the Developments of 
Mesmerism to the Doctrines and Disclosures of 
Swedendorg. By George Bush. 

Ill. Navy Reform. 

IV. Poets and Poetry of Europe.—Poets and Poetry of 
Europe. By H. W. Longfellow. 

V. College Education,—Catalogue of Brown University 
for 1846-7 ; Do. Howard Unive,sity, do.; Do. Yale 
College, do. 

VI. Church Architecture in New York. 

VIL. Vain Longings.—To F. J. E. 
VILL. System of Positive Philosophy.—Conrs de Philoso- 
phie Positive, par M. Auguste Comice. 

IX. Poems for the People.—No. 2. The Knighting ot 
Robert Burns. 

X. Letters from Jerusalem. 

XI. The Pleasures of the Pen. 

XII. A Voice from the Penitentiary. 
XIIL. Plagiarism of Franklin. 
XIV. The Rhine. By C.K T. 

XV. Financial and Commercial Review. 





XVI. Notices of New Books. f13 
A VALUABLE BOOK FOR 
TEACHERS. 


Just Published, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING; 


OR, THE MOTIVES AND METHODS OF GOOD 
SCHOOL-KEEPING. 
By DAVID B. PAGE, A.M., 
Principal of the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y. 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 


51 John street. 
New York, Feb. 13. f131t 


THE NEW SPELLING BOOK. 
Just Published, 


THE NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, 


HE first of a Series of Books for Common Schools, 
now in course of publication, by the “ American So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
Published by 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 
f13 It 191 Broadway, cor. Dey st. 


LEWIS J. COHEN, 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a variety of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 

&c., &e., 

No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every 
from Europe, and that is to supply cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
lower, than any other house in the United States. 
L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
nkstands, &¢. Also, all Games published 
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NEW ENGLISH WORKS. 


Imported per Steamer “ Hibernia.” 
BY D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. | 


HOWITT’S (Wm.) HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE | 
English Poets. 2 vols. 8vo., illustrated. $8 50. } 

MEMOIRS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON (Chan- 
cellor to Queen Elizabeth). Edited by Sir H. Nicolas. 
1 vol. 8vo., portrait. $4 25. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. By H. Fox Talbot. 1 vol. 
Bvo. $3 50. 

TRENCH’S HULSEAN LECTURES for the Year 1846. | 
vo. $1 75. 

TWYSDEN'S HISTORICAL VINDICATION OF 
the Church of England in point of Schism. 8vo. $200. 
BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS. By Mary * geal 

With Portrait 8vo., beautifully printed. $5 50 | 
POPE'S (Alex ) COMPLETE WORKS. A New Edition, 
with Life, by William Roscoe. 8 vols. 8vo. $22 00. 
BURGER’S LEONORA. ‘Translated by Julia M. Came- 

ron. Llustrated by D. Maciise, R.A. $4 50. 
SERMONS PREACHED ON PUBLIC OCCASIONS. 
By Henry Melville, B.D. $2 75. 
ay a — DAYS. By the Rev. E. Biber, 


$2 75. 

LORD CAMPBELL” 8 LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN- 
cellors. Vols. 1V.and V. Second Series. $8 

GLOSSARY OF TERMS used in BRITISH HERALDRY. 
8vo. $400. 

THE HISTORIC GALLERY OF PORTRAITS AND 
Paintings, with brief Memoirs. 3 vols. 8vo. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR—His Predecessors, Con- 
tem ries, and Successors: a Biography by the Rev. 
R. A. Wilmott. I2mo. $1 50. 

SHORT MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
— oe by W. F. Hook, DD. Part I. (Advent to | 

nt.) $ 

ADDITION AL AL REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT M. 
McCheyne. Consisting of Sermons and Lectures. 
12mo. $1 75. 

THE USE OF THE BODY IN neg > TO THE 
Mind. By Geo. Moore, M.D. 12mo. 

THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. By 
Geo. Moore, M.D. i2mo. $2 00. | 

PLAIN SERMONS. Vol. Vill. $2 00. 

PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Trans- 
lation, by the Rev. ‘I hos. McCrie 12mo. $1 50. 

AIDE MEMOIRE to the Military Sciences. Vols. I. and 
Il. Numerous plates. $!0 00. 

POLITICAL DICTIONARY. A Work of Universal Re- | 
ference. 2 vols. 8vo. $9 00. 

THE Boat AND THE CARAVAN, A Tour through | 

ypt and Syria. 12mo., illustrated. $2 00 

FRE? ENIU'S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS (Quantitative). 
1 vol. 8vo. 

Do. do. do. (Qualitative). 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. | 

CINQ-MARS; or, A Conspiracy under Louis XIV. An 
Historical Romance. By De Vigny. Translated by 





| 
| 
| 
j 


Wm. Hazlitt. 12mo0. $1 25. 
BRITISH CONSU L’ 8S HANDBOOK. By Robert Flynn. 
12mo. 


$1 75. 

PROF. LEPSIvUs’ “Trou R FROM THEBES TO THE 
Peninsula of Sinai. 12mo. 63 cents. 

HUGHES'S TALES OF CALCULATIONS OF EARTH 
Work. Oblong 4to. $5 00 

THE ENGINEER’S RAILWAY GUIDE IN BORING. 
By W. D. Haskoll. 8vo. $375. 

THE OLD MAN’S HOME. By the Rev. W. Adams. | 
18mo. 75 cents. 

THE PSALMS IN HEBREW. With a Critical, Exegeti- | 
cal, and Philological age By the Rev. Geo. 
Phillips, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE MINISTRY OF = BODY. By the Rev. R. W. 
Evans, M.A. 12mo. $200 

THE GATE OF PROPHECY. By the Rev. W. B. Gal- 
loway, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. $7 00. 

PLAIN SERMONS. By ~y¥ Rev. E. Blencowe, M.A. 
Second Series, 12mo. $2 00 

A MANUAL OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By | 
F. A. Paley, M.A. Nearly 70 illustrations. 16mo. $2.00. 

SIR JOHN T. JONES'S JOURNAL OF SIEGES IN | 
Spain between 1811 and 1814. A new edition, edited | 
a Jones. 3 vols. 8vo., maps. $13 00. | 

THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times | 
to the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. ae Samuel 
Sharpe. A new edition. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50 

MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES of 1715 and 1745. | 
By Mrs. Thompson. 3 vols. 8vo., portraits. $10 00. | 

LOUIS BLANC'’S HISTORY OF TEN YEARS—1830 
1840. 2 vols. 8vo. $8 00. 

BIR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
Works. 3 vols. 8vo. $1200. 

CUDWORTH ON THE TRUE INTELLECTUAL 
System of the Universe. Translated by Harrison. A 
new edition, with a copious General Index. 3 vols. 


8vo. 
MISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO 


$7 00. 
HEEREN’S 

the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal 
Peay of Antiquity. A new edition. 5 vols. 8vo. 


$14 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 
With Elucidations by Thomas Carlyle. Supplementary 
volume. §1 75. 
*,* The Letters in this volume are not included in the 

American edition in two vols. 

THE DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE OF RIGHT 
Hon. Richard Hil', Envoy from St. James to the Duke 
of Savoy, in the Reign of Queen Anne. 2 vols. 8vo. 


$7 50. 

L ERS ON THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 
of Ireland. By Thomas C. Foster. 1 vol. 8vo. $5 00. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE NATIONS. 
By W. Torrens McCullagh. 2 vols. 8vo. $7 00. 

‘ 











| Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.A. 


| Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.A. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, ARE NOW COMPLETE, 


IN TWELVE MAGNIFICENT 


VOLUMES, LARGE 


OCTAVO. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


TWO THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD, 


DESIGNED BY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 
Price EIGHTY DOLLARS—Cloth, gilt backs. 


A GENERAL INDEX is given with this edition. 


Imported and for sale by 


£13 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 





A VERY FINE SET IN HALF-CALF. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; 
CRITICAL JOURNAL, 
FROM THE COMMENCEMENT IN 1802 TO 1845. 


EIGHTY-TWO VOLUMES BOUND IN FORTY-ONE—CLEAN AND PERFECT THROUGHOUT. 


Price only One Hundred and Fifteen Dollars. 


D. Arrteton & Co., 200 Broadway. 





NEW WORK 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT,” ETC. 
Just published, 
MARGARE? PERCIVAL; 

| A Tale. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “Gertrude,” 

“ Laneton Parsonage,” etc. Edited by the Rev. Wm. 

Sewell, B.A. Two vols. 12mo. paper cover $1. 
Cloth $1 50. Forming Nos, 23 and 24 
“Appleton’s Literary Miscellany.” 

“This work belongs to a class which is destined, we 
trust, to form a new era in the department of works of fic- 
tion. We have read it from beginning to end with great 


| interest, and trust we are wiser and better for the perusal, 
| wiser at least in the knowledge of duty, and better in invi- 


| gorated resolutions and hopes.” 
nY THE SAME AUTHCR, 
Recently published—New Editions of 
GERTRUDE: A TALE. 


Paper cover 50 cts. 
“The author of this elegant narrative has unfolded a 


Just Published. 
THE HORSE’S FOOT; 


AND HOW TO KEEP IT SOUND. 
With TIilustrations. By William Miles, Esq. 
Paper cover, price 25 cents. 

“ My sole object is to communicate, in the most familiar 
language the subject will admit of, the result of several 
years’ observation, and of much tedious experiment, 
undertaken with a view of ascertaining what mode of 
shoeing, system of stabling, and quantity of exercise, pro- 
mised the fairest prospect of preserving the foot of the 
horse in soundness and comfort to himself, and usefulness 
to his owner, for the longest period.”—{Extract from the 
Author's Preface. ] 


Also, a New Edition. 
STABLE ECONOMY. 


A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to 
Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
By John Stewari, Veterinary Surgeon. With notes 
and additions, adapting it to American Food 


12mo. 





12mo. cloth 75 cts. 


profound acquaintance with the human heart; and has _ 


| successfully adapted her knowledge to the illustration of | 
| the various principles of female conduct, as developed in | 
| ordinary life. We know of but few books of this class 
| which are more worthy of attentive perusal by young wo- 
men, than Gertrude.”—Courier and Enquirer. 


AMY HERBERT: A TALE. 
_ Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell. A.A. One volume 12mo, 
Cloth 75 cents, paper cover 50 cents. 
“One of those excellent religious stories designed for 
| the training of the young heart, in which the tale is sim- | 
| ply employed as a vehicle of the morality.” 


LANETON PARSONAGE: A TALE. 
12mo. cloth 75 centg. 
Paper cover 50 cents. 


“Highly as we value both ‘Gertrude’ and ‘ Amy Her- 
bert,’ we prefer the present work to either of them. It 
professes to be a Child's Tale, and it is a tale of children ; 
but it is also a tale of and for parents, few of whom might 
not improve in their fitness for that relation, by studying it 


we Ready, Second Edition. 
TWO LIVES ; 


or, 
TO SEEM AND TO BE. 


By Maria J. M‘Intosh, Author of “Conquest and Seif- 
Conquest,” “ Praise and Principle,” “ Aunt Kitiy’s 
Tales,” etc. 1 vol. iZmo., paper cover 50 cts. 
cloth 75 cents, 


“ This exquisite tale possesses charms that are rarely | 
presented us by the modern novel. There is so much quiet 
beauty in the style, such a refreshing healthiness in the in- 
cidents, and so christian-like a point in the moral, that it 
insensibly chastens the feelings and invigorates the under- 
standing, while it instructs and amuses. It should be read, 
every word of it, by youth of both sexes.” 


and Climate, by A. B. Allen. 12mo., illus- 
trated with 23 engravings. $1 00. 

“Noone should build a stable or own a henes without 
consulting the excellent directions for stabling and using 
the horse, in this book of Stewart’s. It isan invaluable 
vade mecum for all who have the luxury of a stable.”— 
Even. Mirror. 


Now Complete, in Four Volumes. 


| THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 





FROM THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


| By. F. Guizot, Prime Minister of France, ete. Translated 
by William Hazlitt. Four vols., neatly bound in 
} cloth, $3 50 ; or paper cover, $3 00. 

“ The style of the wet is admirably suited to the dig- 
nity of the subject. It has, if we may so express it, an ar- 
chitectural grandeur about it. You see the foundation 
laid broadly and firmly; and then, resting on this, the 
magnificent building slowly rises in all its vast and beauti- 
ful proportions, till at last, filled with awe and admiration, 
you gaze on its perfected glory, and wonder at the skill 
and power of the builder. 

“ We advise our readers, by all means, to secure them, 
and give them a week's study.”—Goulden Rule. 

By the same Author. 
| HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION OF 1640, 


| From the Accession of Charles [. to his Death. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 2 vols. }2mo. 
| Paper cover, $100; or, two vols. in one, cloth, $1 25. 


“ It isa work of great eloquence and interest, and abound- 

| ing with thrilling dramatic sketches.”—Newark Adv. 

“*M. Guizot’s style is bold and piquant, the notes and 
references abundant and reliable, pe the work is worthy 
of an honorable place in a well-selected library.”—New 
Haven Courier. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
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126 Cursrnut Srreet, PairapeLpnia. 


NEW WORKS 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 


CAREY & HART. | 


THIERS’ NAPOLEON. Vol. VI. 8vo. 
MONTHOLON’S CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON AT. 
St. Helena. Vol. 1V. (Completing the work.) 8vo. | 


TANCRED. A Novel. By B. D'lsraeti, Esq., MP. | 
author of “ Sybil,” * Coningsby,” etc. 


TREVOR; or, The New 8t. Francis. A Tale of the | 
Times. 1 vol. 12mo. | 


TALES FROM THE FROISSART BALLADS. By 
Pendleton Cooke. 1 vol. 16mo., uniform with “ HE 
New Timon.” 


VANITY FAIR; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of English | 
Society. 

SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT, MINISTRY, | 
and Times of George IV. By an Old Diplomatist. 

LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL. By Cyrus Redding, Esq. 


THE GOOD GENIUS that Turned Everything to Gold. | 
By the BrothersMayhew. With Illustrations by Cruik- | 
shank. f13 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKS, 


IF IN GOOD ORDER AND AT LOW PRICES! 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
Society of London, from its commencement. 

LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE, from its aie mien, 
ment. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE COLLEGE OF PHYSI-| 
cians, from 1820 to the present time. 

GUY'S HOSPITAL REPORTS 1840, and all after. | 

DUBLIN HOSPITAL REPORTS, from its ised 
ment. 

LONDON MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL JOURNAL. | | 
Vol. 70, and all after. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, LITERA- 
ture and Arts. Vol. 30, and all after. 

MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW. Vol. 39 (of New | 
Series), Oct. to April, 1839, and all after. 

LONDON LANCET, after vol. 1 for 1840-41. 

PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIE-| 
ty of London. Part II., 1839, and all after. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN MEDICAL REVIEW. Vol. 
7, and all after. 

THOMPSON'S ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY. Vol. 29, 
and all after. 

Address CAREY & HART, 

Feb. 4, 1847. Philadelphia. 








‘On the lst of March will appear 
(to be completed in six parts with Engravings) 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE; 


THE AP'VENTURES 


oF 
A LADY IN SEARCH OF A SERVANT. 
BY 
One who has been “* 4/most Worried to Death.” 


CAREY & HART, 
1B 3t Philadelphia. 


WHARTON’S AMERICAN 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
Just published by 


KAY & BROTHER, 


183 1-2 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A TREATISE on the Criminal Law of the United 
States, comprising a Digest of the Penal Statutes of 
the General Government, and of Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, with the decision of 
Cases arising upon those Statutes—together with the Eng- 
lish and American authorities upon Criminal Law in ge- 


heral, 
BY FRANCIS WHARTON. 
In one 8vo. volume. 
N.B.—The above Work has received the highest recom- 
ee from Chief Justice Taney, Chancellor Kent, 
Justice Grier, Chief Justice Gibson, and man a 
distinguished legal gentlemen. 








No 1. 
| THE TRU E CHILD. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth. . - 311-4 
gilt edges, - 3712 

j No. 2. 
THE DANDELION. 1 vol. 32mo.cloth. . - 311-4 
- “ gilt edges, - 373-7 


LIBRARY OF 
SELECT LITERATURE, 


| THE TRIALS OF MARG ARET LYNDSAY. By Pro- | 
— John Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo.cloth. . ° 75 | 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 27 
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SS EEE 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
LIST OF VALUABLE, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
AND STANDARD FRENCH WORKS IN THE VA- 
RIOUS BRANCHES OF LITERATURE, HISTORY, 
PHILOSOPHY, TRAVELS. &c. 


do. io. gilt, 150) 


THE FORESTERS; A Tale or ~ “rppaaa the Life. By Pro 
fessor Wilson. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. . 75 
Do. do, do, gilt, 1 SU 


No. 3. 

| LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 4 
Professor Wilson. 1 vol. 12uo. cloth. ° 
Do. do. = gilt, 1 50 

No. 

_GERALDINE: a Sequel to Coleridge's Christabel ; and 
other Poems. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, Author of 
* Proverbial ~ ee el * on of Goid,” &e., &e. 1 

vol. 12mo. cloth. » 75 
Do. do, * do. gilt, 1 5) 


NEW SERIES OF 


JUVENILE WORKS, 


BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH 


| Eentitled—“ Stories, not for Good Children, nor for Bad 
Children, but for Real Children.” 





IN PRESS.—No. 3. 
THE MOSS CUP. 
Published by 
SAXTON & KELT, 
1 3 Ww ashington st., Boston, 











f 
WICKHAM’S TEACHER’S BOOK OF 


INSTRUMENTALITIES, 


AND SCHOOL REQUISITES—ISSUED IN PARTS | 
TO SUIT THE WANTS OF SCHOOLS 
AND SEMINARIES GENE- 
RALLY. 
Parts 1 and 2, at $f each—also Nos. 1 to 6 of Selected | 
Parts, at 50 cents each, are now ready for delivery. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 
I. A School Register. 


Il. Sixty-four Teacher’s Certificates of Blank Reports. 
UL. The American Youth’s Diploma. 


| IV. A Chart of Geometrical Diagrams. 


V. A Schoul Chart of Characteristics. 
CONTENTS OF PART II. 
I, The Alphabet made Easy and Attractive. 
If. ‘Twenty-four Primary Lessons in Orthography. 


| LU. Two hundred and eighty Teacher’s ‘Tokens. 


The same Work in Selected Parts, at 50 cents for 
each number. 


| | No. 1.—A School Register. 


2.—One hundred and twenty-eight Teacher's Certifi- 
cates. 


“ 3.—Four hundred and twenty Tenacher’s Tokens, as | 


sorted. 
“ 4.—Fighty American Youth's Diploma, plain. 
3% > —Five American Youth's Diploma, colored. 
* 6.—Three School Children’s Characteristics. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 
{13 Clinton Hall. 


ROBERT CARTER, 
58 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Has just issued— 


THE WYCKLIFFITES; or, ENGLAND IN THE, 
Fifteenth Century. By Mrs. Colonel Mackay, author ot | 
“The Family at Heatherdale.”” 12mo. 

PERSONAL DECLENSION AND REVIVAL oF | 
Religion in the Soul. By Rev. Octavius Winslow. 12mo. 

TALES OF THE SCUTTISH PEASANTRY. By | 
the Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., and others. J8mo. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
By the Rey. Charles Bridges, author of “ An Exposition of 
the CXLX. Psalm,” “ ‘he Christian Ministry,” &c. evo. 

A MEMORIAL OF THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. 
George Fish, LL.B. With asteel plate. I2mo. 

LIFE LN’ NEW Loe“ By the author of “The Old 
White Meeting-house.” Tmo. 

A MESSAGE FROM GOD; or, THOUGHTS IN RELI- 
gion for Thinking Men. By the Rev. J. Cummings. 

GLURY, GLORY, GLORY. By Miss Bunbury. 

D'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
tion. Revised Edition. 4 vols. i2mo., in half-cloth. | 
$1 50; in full cloth, $2 00. 

The author says of these editions :— 

“ { have revised this translation line by line, and word | 
by word ; and I have restored the sense wherever I did not 
find it clearly rendered. It is the only one which I have 
corrected. I declare, in consequence, that I acknowledge 
this translation as the only faithful expression of my 
thoughts in the E. ~, language, and I recommend it as 
such to all my rea fl3y 





Just Imported by 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


And for sale at their Establishment, 7 Astor House, 
Broadway, New York. 
THIERRY. —Histoire des Gaulois. 3 vols. 8vo. $6 50 


SALVERTE.—Des Sciences Occultes ou Essaie sur la 
Mugie. 8vo.. - 250 


MALLAT.—Les Isles Philippines, Genppeahite, Meurs, 
Commerce, &c. 2 vols. 8vo., and folio Atlas, 10 50 


PERRON salina au Darfour. 8vo., maps and 
plates, . - 33 
ST. HILAIRE. —Paychologie a Astewote. Traité de 
Ame. 8vo. . ‘ - 27 
MATTER.—Histoire Critique du Ginsieeme. 3 vols. 
8vo. . ° . 650 


SCHNITZLER. —Statistique G énérale en et 

complete de la France. 4 vols. 8vo, 8 00 

LAIRTULLIER.—Les Femmes célébres de 1789 a 1795. 

2 vols. 8vo.  . - 3% 

VACHEROT. —Histoire Critique de \'Ecole rr Alexandrie. 

2vols.8vo. . » 42 

| WILLM.—Histoire as la Philosophie Aitemante, hy 
Ist. ° 

MICHAUD.—Histoire « bes Gretniden. 6 vols. Bvo., yn 

and plates. . - 15 00 

| ARNOU LD. —Les Jésuites, Histoire, — M ceurs, Mys- 

téres. 2 vols. royal Svo., finely illustrated. - 650 

| DUFLOT DE MOFRAS.—Exploration du Territoire de 

l’Oregon, et des Californes. 4 vols. 8vo. and splendid 

folio Atlas. . . 20 00 

LE DUC.—La Finiande ; son Histoire, Mythologie et 

Poesie Epique. 2 vols. 8vo. 4 50 

| BEUGNOT.—Histoire de la Destruction du Fegeatens en 

Occident. 2 vols. 8vo, 3 75 

| POUJOULAT.—Histoire de St. Augustin, » sa Vie, et ses 

@uvres. 3 vols. 5 

| BOURASSE.—Les Cathédrales de asia: 8vo. plates. 

3 0 


QUATREMERE DE QUINCY.—Vie et Coney de 
| Ruphael. 8vo. 3 00 
|-——— Vie et Ouvrages de Michel peas. av o. . 300 
| VIDAILLON.—Vie de Gregoire VII. 2vols.8vo. 2 5 
| SAINT-SIMON (Duc de) MEMOIRES sur le Siécle de 
Louis XIV., et la Régence. 20 vols. 12mo. port. 18 50 
BERANGER; (Euvres rep illustré +e 3 vols. 
| Ova. .« » 650 
SILVESTRE DE 8 Acy Expose ve Ja Ratigne _ 

Druzes. 2 vols. 8vo. 6 5 
| CHRISTIAN.—Histoire det"Algére et tde Clersé de Fence, 

| 2 vols.8vo. . ° > 9 ome 
| COURSON.—Histoire des Donstes Bretons, dans la Gane 
et dans les Isles Britanniques. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 4 50 
| DEVERIA.—Les Hommes Célébres de I’Italie. 28 full 


length portraits. ° - 250 

| DE FEREAL.—Mystéres de inquisition. Royal &vo. 
| 200 illustrations. > . 3% 
| BELLANGE — pes de la Greate Aente. 45 colored 
| plates. - 350 


CHRISTIAN.—Histoire du Maroc. 2 vols. 8vo. . 2 50 
| VALERY.— Ag ey vag inédite de Mabillon et de 
Montfaucon. 3 vols. 8vo. . . 600 
| VILLEMARQUE. —Dermne Breiz, Chants Poplaies > la 
Bretagne. 2 vols. 8vo. i . 3 50 

| GUIZOT.MiCivilisation en l'Europe. 5 vols. 12mo. 5 00 
—— Revolution de l’Angleterre. 2 vols. 12mo. . 2 00 

| MG2HLER.—Athanase le Grand et I’ ane de son he 
3 vols. 8vo. 4 50 

| MABLY.—Observations sur I’Histoire de France. Révue 
par Guizot. 3vols. . ° - 375 
BOSQUET.—La Normandie Romanesque et ert cilleuse. 
8vo. . ° 22 
DESCARTES, —Histire et Géo graphie de Malasmeet, 
8vo. . - 23 
BARTOLI. —istoire ¢ de Saint- _— de Loyole et de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. 2 vols. 8vo. . . 400 
MARMIER.—Histoire de la Littérature en Danhemark et 
en Suéde. 8vo. ° ° 1 50 
BURETTE.—Poetes Mesmendas Portraits et Notices — 
liographiques. Royal 8vo. 350 
MALO.—Galérie des Reines de Funes. Portraits. . 3 75 
| MICALI.—L’Italie avant la Domination de Semele, J 





| vols., and folio atlas. ° ° 
| ROBESPIERRE, Maximilien.—Les Guvres de. 3 oy 
| ie ° . ° 
(To be continued. ) 


Orders for Single Books, or Works in Quantities, for- 


warded by every Steamer to London and Paris, and exe- 
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28 
E.C.& J. BIDDLE, 


NO.6SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish the following Works : 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


FISKE’S ESCHENBURG’S MANUAL OF CLASSICAL 
Literature. 4th edition. Supplemental Volume of 32 
copper plates il/ustrating the “ Manual.” 

PISKE’S CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES ; being a portion 
of the “Manual” designed for the use of Academies, 
and comprising treatises on Classical Geography and 
Togography, Classical Chronology, Greek and Ro- 
man Mythology, Greek Antiquities and Roman Anti- 
quities. 

GUMMERE’S ASTRONOMY 34 edition. Text Book 
in University of Pennsylvania, Wesleyan University, 
Union College, &c. 

MAURY’S NAVIGATION. 34d edition. Text Book of 
the United States Navy. 


ALSOP’S ALGEBRA. Text Book in Miami University, 
&e. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MENSURATION. 
By W. Voapes, Prof. of Mathematics in Central High 
School of Philadelphia. 

THE UNITED STATES ARITHMETIC. By Prof. 
Voapges. Text Book in the Public Schools of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago, Lancaster, Pa., &c. 

THREE THOUSAND EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 
By Davip Rine. 34d edition. 

CRITTENDEN’S DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK- KEEPING 

JOHNSON’S MOFFAT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

JOHNSON’S MOFFAT'S CHEMISTRY. 

TREGO'S GEOGRAPHY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY. 

PEALE’S GRAPHICS. Drawing reduced to its most 
simple principles, introductory to Writing, and to all the 
Arts useful and ornamental. 

DRAWING-LBOOK OF FLOWERS AND FRUITS: with 
beautifully colored illustrations. By Mrs. Annx Hitt, 

PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN THE PAINTING OF 
ee and Fruits. On six sheets. By Mrs. Anne 

ILL. 

OSWALDS ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
the English Language. Containing more than twenty 
thousand words, classed under their appropriate roots; 
together with lists of prefixes and affixes, copivusly illus- 
trated. 

FRENCH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. Compiled 
with special reference to moral tendency. 

COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL OF 1THE STATE OF 
Pennsylvania. Published monthly at $1 per annum. 





IN PRESS. 


A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 
With Critical and Biographical notes. 

CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. Designed for the 
use of Schools. 


FIRST BOOK IN ETYMOLOGY. Designed for the use 
of Schools. 


oe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH 
America. By T. L. McKenney, formerly of the In- 
dian Department, Washington, and Jas. Hatt, Esq., of 
Ciacinnati. Embellished with 120 portraits from the In- 
dian Gallery in the Department of War at Washington. 
20 Nos. Imperial Folio. Ps 

AMERICAN ORATORY: comprising Select Speeches o 
celebrated American Orators. 

CELEBRATED SPEECHES OF PHILLIPS, CURRAN 
Grattan, and Emmet. 

CELEBRATED SPEECHES OF CHATHAM, BURKE 
and Erskine. 


2 
=: SPEECHES OF WINDHAM AND HUS 
isson. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL.D. vols. 
0. 


SELECT POEMS. By Mrs. L, H. Siaopryxy. 5th 
edition. Twelfth thousand. 

TAYLOR'S LIFE OF COWPER, the Poet. 

THE BOOK OF HOMILIES. 

PASTORAL LETTERS FROM THE HOUSE OF 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

FAMILY BOOK OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. H. 
Hooker. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINSTREL; being a Collection of 
Music, designed for the use of Churches: with a new 
re much simplified system of Notation. By J. B. 

IKLY. 

DUNLAP’S BOOK OF FORMS. 

£13 It 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


PAINE AND BURGESS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 


STATIONERS, 
60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Would respectfully call the attention of Booksellers, Mer- 

chants, Teachers, School Committees, and others, to the 

valuable School Books published by them, as follows :— 

SMITH’S PRIMARY; or, FIRST BOOK IN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


SMITH'S QUARTO; or, SECOND BOOK IN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


SMITH'S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 

” PRACTICAL & MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

“ NEW AND IMPROVED ° 

The Primary and Quarto Ma my are very exten- 

sively introduced, considering the time that they have 
been published. They have recently been introduced into 
the New York City Ward Schools ;—a Report of the Com- 
mittee from the Ward School Teachers’ Association is 
herewith annexed :— 


(Copy.) 

The Committee on Books of the Ward School Teachers’ 
Association respectfully report— 

That they have examined Smirn’s First Boox 1N 
Geo@rapny with much care. They are satisfied that, of 
all the works upon this branch of science, this is the best. 

The author’s aim seems to have been to make a simple, 
concise, comprehensive, and useful treatise, for beginners, 
and they think he has happily succeeded. 

The questions are judiciously arranged, and the answers 
give the general and important divisions of the globe, with 
the particular localities of all important places, together 
with a knowledge of the state of society, habits and cus- 
toms of the different races of men. A scholar may obtain 
a good knowledge of Geography from this work, with 
much more ease than from many of the larger works now 
in use. Were it not for its size, and its name, being First 
Book, no other treatise would be necessary for advanced 
classes. The maps and plates are handsomely executed, 
and explain the lessons clearly. 

SENECA DURAND, 


(Signed) 
EDW. McELROY, 
JOHN WALSH. 
CLAGGETT’S EXPOSITOR. 
“ ELOCUTION MADE EASY. 
ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA. 


“ SERIES OF READERS AND SPELLERS, 
including the GRADUAL PRIMER, SPELLER, REA- 
DER, and Introduction to ditto. 

Mr. Tower's books have met with universal favor, and 
are introduced into a large number of the Public Schools 
and Academies in New York and Massachusetts. The 
Algebra has already reached to a sale of several thousands 
per annam, and is rapidly increasing. It is pronounced 
by judges to be the best Algebra for Beginners ever pub- 
lished in this country. 


IVES’S SERIES OF MUSICAL WORKS, 
Embracing-— 

THE MUSICAL ABC; MUSICAL SPELLER; 
MUSICAL READER, BEETHOVEN COLLEC- 
TION ; MOZART COLLECTION ; MUSICAL 
WREATH ; & AMERICAN PSALMODY. 

Mr. Ives’s system of teaching music is the Italian sys- 
tem, and, at the present time, the most popflar one extant ; 
it is pronounced, by those competent to judge, that it is 
the only correct one. The books of Mr. Ives have a large 
sale, particularly the MUSICAL ABC and MOZART 


COLLECTION, to which the attention of all interested 
in music is desired. f13 it 


H. & E. PHINNEY, 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y.. 
Have Recently Published, 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York; containing the most Interesting Facts, Biographi- 
cal Sketches, Descriptions of Counties, Towns, &&c., with 
one hundred and fifty engravings, &c, &c. By J. W. 
Barber. 

COOPER'S NAVAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
States ; only complete edition, newly revised, with im- 
portant notes and additions, and eleven portraits, dia- 
grams, &c. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. 

HALE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 12mo., 
new edition, enlarged and improved, with eight maps; 
the History continued to 1845. 

TOWN’S SERIES OF POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS.— 
Speller, Analysis, Readers, &c.; best editions. 

HAMMOND’S POLITICAL HISTORY OF NEW 
York ; revised and enlarged ; with Notes by Gen. Root, 
&c., &c. Portraits of the Governors. 2 vols. &vo. 

ABBOTT'S YOUNG CHRISTIAN ; Corner Stone; Way 
to do Good, and Teacher, 12mo.; and ABBOTT'S 
FIRESIDE SERIES, ]8mo., viz.: Fireside Piety ; 
Mother's Friend ; China and the English. 

FACTS IN WATER CURE; from Johnson, Wilson, 





Gully, Se &c., with Bulwer's Celebrated Let- 
a by J. Shew, M.D,, 18mo., pp. 108. 124 ets. 








[Feb. 13. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OWEN'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


ROM the notices of these works in the different re- 

views, and letters received from several of the first 
Classical Professors and Scholars in the country, we are 
fully warranted in saying, that they are not surpassed (if 
eo any similar series of works. The particular 
attention of all interested in Classical studies is invited. 


OWEN’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


5th edition, with a new engraved map. 


From Professor Felton, Harvard University. 

“T have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of your 
excellent edition of the Anabasis. have examined it 
with much care, and like it far better than <—- edi- 
tion I have ever read. Itis so faithfully and laboriously 
prepared, that it will bear the closest scrutiny.” 


From President Woolsey, of Yale College. 
“This edition must be ——— k, as decidedly in 
advance of all others, to which s nts of the Anabasis, 
in our country, hitherto have had access.” 


From the North American Review. 


“This is one of the best prepared Classical Schoo! 
Books that has ever fallen under our notice.” 


OWEN’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 
3d edition. 


From Professor Felton, Harvard University. 
“T have read the greater part of your book with un- 
mixed pleasure. You have hit the nail precisely on the 
head. We use the book with the Freshmen.” 


From President Woolsey, Yale College. 
“ You have placed before the student an apparatus for 
the study of the Odyssey, such as I know of nowhere else 
in the English language.” 


OWEN’S XENOPHON’S CYROPADIA. 


From one of the first Scholars in the Country. 

“ We abominate the multitude of ‘ asses’ ’ with 
which the country is flooded, in the shape of commenta- 
ries, which cover up the text, and leave the student no- 
thing to find out by his own research. These works of 
Mr. Owen's are not of this class. That they are well 
adapted to the object in view, is evinced by the fact, that 
they are approved by the leading professors of Greek in 
our colleges; and are already very extensively used in 
our best seminaries.” 


From Prof. Sturges, Hanover College. 

“The ‘Odyssey’ and ‘Cyropedia’ of Prof. Owen ap 

ar fully equal to his ‘ Anabasis ;’ and after using the 
atter for three B ey I feei that I cannot give them a 
higher praise. The Anabasis is one of the very best ed- 
ited Greek books I have ever used, learned, modest ani 
exact, and characterized throughout by a good sense and 
sound judgment, much rarer than the learning. I shal! 
introduce the Odyssey here next term. I am glad Prof. 
Owen is engaged with Thucydides, that most admirable 
and difficult author.” 

From the Bib. Repertory. 

“ The commendations which we have already bestowed 
on his ‘ Anabasis’ and ‘Odyssey’ might here be repeated. 
We find the same elegance and correctness of text, and 
the same fullness and variety of annotation. All that Mr. 
Owen does in this way is marked with learning and care.” 


IN PREsS. 


OWEN’S THUCYDIDES. 
HAHN’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Edited by Dr. Rosinson. 

The above are all beautifully printed, and uniformly 


bound. 
Published b 
AVITT, TROW & CO., 
191 Broadway, cor. Dey st. 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 


CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


E SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own pubiication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner ; among 
them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 


oer books. 
UNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 


lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for al reading. - 


gener. 
His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 


at the cheapest rates. 
EDWARD DUNIGAN, 
f13 tf 151 Fulton street. 


£13 It 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEB. 13, 1847. 





THE MORALITY OF PUBLISHERS. 
Acreat deal has been lately said in va- 
rious ways of the conscience of publishers, of 
their unquestionable right to publish bad books, 
and like Falstaff, to sin “in their vocation,” of 
a certain independence of the laws of morals 
supposed to govern the rest of the world, the 
argument for which an summed up 
in the one word, “tradesmen.” Says one 
authority—* booksellers deal in literature as 
merchandise. ‘They are merchants, and with 
them the value of a book depends altogether 
upon its sale. There is no other way in 
which booksellers can deal in literary com- 
modities.” An elaborate article in the Ameri- 
can Review tells us—* one can hardly help 
seeing that the interest of publishers lies most 
in mediating between such as want nothing 
but puffs for their labor, and such as want no- 
thing but shams for their money; and they 
probably would not be publishers, if they were 
ambitious of martyrdom in any cause but that 
of self interest. Far be it from us to blame 
publishers for the course they take. Doubtless 
they are as worthy a class of cormorants as 
any other; and are perfectly right in humbug- 
ging those who will consent to patronize them 
on ro other conditions.” “'This is not a ques- 
tion of ethics but of business,” says another, 
an apologist. 

e cannot oe remarking that there must 
be a great deal of impudence on one side, or of 
demerit on the other, to warrant the officious 
advice and intermeddling in this humiliating 
way with a body of men, the publishers, who 
it might be supposed were as entitled to re- 
spect as an r particular class of the com- 
munity. The whole pack, “ Tray, Blanche and 
Sweetheart,” the monthly, the twopenny, the 
threepenny, are not let loose all at once upon 
the whole body, even of the lawyers, who cer- 
tainly get their full share of newspaper exhor- 
tation. An occasional medical practitioner is 
picked off, but the public is satisfied with, say, 
a steam doctor now and then, and is willing to 
admire the skill of the profession generally. 
If a divine turns fifth monarchist, millerite, 
Swedenborgian, or what not, he is whistled off 
handsomely, but churches remain, pulpits are 

boos stock- 
brokers and tailors have something to be said 
for them, though, upon the whole, hopeless 
cases. Of the publisher alone, “there is none 
80 poor to do him reverence,” for we take the 
apologies we have quoted as pepper and salt to 


the egg , 

The charges are immorality, quackery, 
and puffery, the facts are admitted, and the 
defence is, “ tradesmanship.” 

The learned newspaper counsellors seem to 
lose sight in this matter of one very simple con- 
sideration, that publishers, whatever may be 
their accidental position in time and place, are, 
after all, men, and as individual human beings, 
governed by the laws which regulate the re- 
sponsibility of the rest of the world. Publish- 
ers are therefore not likely to be all corrupt: 
some will have higher aims, a more delicate 
sense of right wrong than others; nay, 
they will, and must upon the whole, be go- 
verned by honorable considerations. They do 
not need to shelter themselves under the plea 
of tradesmanship, as if trade sanctioned the pur- 
suit of gain by any means, at the expense of 
any interests, human or divine. Trade, we 
take it, is sustained, like everything else in the 
long run, by justice and honor. The career of 
evil must be short. We see virtue and indus- 
try every day triumphing, and fraud inevitably 





even as it exists, no dishonest publisher could 
stand. But the customs of society may allow 
many things which the enlightened individual 
judgment must disapprove of. Is the publish- 
er exempt from this restraint? surely not. 
He will weigh every case, determine every 
point, and ask not what is expedient, what 
society will bear without putting him in 
Coventry, but what is right. 

It is no apology for the publication of a 
corrupt book, that purchasers will be found for 
it, that a jewel may be got by scratching for 
it in the dunghill. The publisher is not to 
impose his peculiar tastes upon the communi- 
ty exclusively, and set up, by combination or 
otherwise, a censorship of the press ; he is not 
to fetter opinion; if he has doubts about the 
propriety of “cakes and ale,” he is not to 
forbid them because he is over scrupulous in 
his virtue; he need not tell a gentleman to 
walk out of his store because he differs from 
him on a = of theology. He is to be go- 
verned in all these things by the suggestions of 
common sense, if he a not be laughed at ; 
but on a question of good morals he is certain- 
* called upon to exercise his judgment. 

here can be no hesitation in the matter. If 
Lot had been a bookseller in Sodom, though 
surrounded by a unanimous company of sin- 
ners, and Voltaire had existed and written a 
few thousand years earlier, Lot would cer- 
tainly not have published his writings. 

As for the matter of puffery, we may have 
something more to say of its natural history 
hereafter. At present the simple rema‘ a is 
sufficient, that no honorable publisher either 
does or can seek to defraud the public in this 
way ; and that if any publisher should make 
the attempt, he will in no long while find out 
his blunder. The greatest injury a publisher 
can do his permanent interests is, to sacrifice 
them to the temporary advantage of a particu- 
lar book or author. Success worth having 
cannot be matured on fraud. 

In the relation borne by the American re- 
publisher to the foreign author, we see one of 
those cases, where, from insufficient legislation, 
what is in itself wrong, is yet perfectly legal. 
In the absence of an international copyright 
law, the republication of books is beset with 
peculiar difficulties. As the passage of such 
a law would not be retroactive in its operation, 
it follows that until the law is enacted the 
right to reprint all books is as perfect as it 
will be after the law to reprint those which do 
not then come under its operation. To repub- 
lish Dickens now, for instance, is similar to 
such a republication of Shakspeare, to whose 
writings the law would not apply. No repub- 
lisher can with any propriety, therefore, be 
branded as a pirate, a book thief, &c., terms 
which have been courteously lavished on the 
trade. There is, however, an equity in the 
matter which many of the large republishing 
houses recognise. We may name Harper 
and Brothers, Carey and Hart, Wiley and 
Putnam, and others, who have in some cases 
gone beyond the necessity of competition and 

id the foreign author with liberality. They 

ve shown in this, that publishing may be 
something else than “tradesmanship,” as it is 
called. 

The relation, under these circumstances, of 
the publisher to the American author, is one of 
yet greater difficulty. In all cases of doubt 
the true publisher will turn the scale in favor 
of the American writer. We believe te 
be getting to be as licy as it is 
patriotism or an pty American books 
will be before long the staple of the trade. 
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Every year the interest in the productions of 
Europe diminishes as the growth of this great 
Continent advances. If this strike any of our 
publishing friends with surprise, let him 
glance at the map and see over what extent of 
soil, under what varieties of climate, with 
what unprecedented physical circumstances a 

eat nation is growing up, and let him ask 
imself how long such a people is likely to 
import its literature ! 





Reviews. 


“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect 
elaborate criticism —the object of the reviewer is novelty, 
arrangement, amusement—he wishes to give faithful ac- 
counts (which he generally does by extracts) of new 
publications; and doubtless this, after ail, is the proper 
and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is 
seldom light reading ; and though the public might once 
a quarter, they certainly would not once a week permit 
themselves to be seriously instructed. Yet altogether the 
reviews in the best weekly publications are considerably 
fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies; and in nine 
times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of 
the book.” —BuLwer. 


The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England, from the 
Earliest Times till the reign of King George 
IV. By John Lord Campbell, A.M., 
F.R.S.E. First series, to the Revolution of 
1688, from the 2d Lond. ed. Philadelphia : 
Lea & Blanchard. 1847. 3 vols., 8vo. 


Tue Lives of the Chancellors of England !— 
how much paltry ambition, petty intrigues, 
slavish obsequiousness, and far-spread and long- 
enduring tyranny and extortion, do these words 
imply. To us, the offspring of the English 
nation, her history—too often the mere recital 
of the lusts and the usurpations of some de- 
testable tyrant—has a charm unequalled ; for 
it is from the manliness and the indomitable 
spirit of a race, uncrushed by centuries of 
oppression, that we, and the world at large, 
now begin to enjoy better political hopes. 

The Chancellor—whose state is so droll 
described by Mr. Solomon Pell to Mr. Weller, 
Senior—the Chancellor, whose tyrannical 
power and practice have consigned many a 
poor suitor, even till within a few years back, 
for life, to a prison—the shadow and name of 
whose office have been transplanted to America 
—may very easily awaken an interest. as 
strong as any other name of office. The his- 
tory of the Chancellors gives perhaps a more 
lively picture of the times in which they lived, 
and the manners and social condition of the 
people, than could ever be gathered from the 
more dull account of State affairs, battle, and 
intrigue, which form the staple of history. 
The Lives of the Chancellors, in addition to 
that which belongs especially to the biogra- 

hical part, contains incidentally a history of the 

ioe, generally consisting of a notice of the 
laws passed during the time they presided in 
Parliament. No better plan could have been 
devised to give a sketch of the most remarkable 
English subjects from the Conquest down, 
than to take the Chancellors, who have been 
for the most part self-made men, as the men ; 
and whose rise and public life would naturally 
embrace, as far as possible, all the phases of 
Englith life. 

The style of the lives is clear, distinct, and 
even familiar, and there is a certain vein of 
dry waggishness that puts the reader very 
much at his ease with Ex-Chancellor Camp- 
bell, and is a proper sort of introduction to 
those official pe: who have much of 
that chilliness and sense of personal danger 
about them which may be supposed to await a 
visitor in the chambers of the Inquisition. In 
fact, Lord Campbell’s lack of respect, and 
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fondness of anecdote and fun, together with a 
few allusions of a peculiar character, evidently 
accompanied with a chuckle, induce us to 
believe, that a delicate ear might have been 
occasionally shocked by the E:x-Chancellor’s 
stories on an Irish circuit; and that he and 
Lord Brougham, sitting as law lords, occasion- 
ally indulge in a pleasant little professional 
spar, on the perk, alluded to, of the privi- 
lege of “ melting days.” 

The first series contains an account of the 
Chancellors of what may be properly termed 
the ecclesiastical period, for, although, from 
the Conquest till the disgrace of Wolsey, there 
were two or three instances of laymen who 
held the Great Seal, the office seems, against 
the popular will, to have been considered as 
— to churchmen, as proper cus- 
todians of the king’s conscience. 

The first Chancellor, whose life is of pre- 
eminent interest, is Thomas 4 Becket, and his 
contest with the King, his character and 
splendour, give a lively picture of the age: as 
to its manners, the well-known story of the 
cloak and the beggar may suffice. 

* One cold wintry day the King and Chancellor 
were riding together through the streets of Lon- 
don, when they observed an old beggar-man 
coming towards them, wearing a worn out tatter- 
ed garment. Said the King to the Chancellor: 
*Do you see that man? Chan. ‘I see him.’ 
King. ‘How poor, how wretched, how naked 
he is! Would it not be great charity to give 
him a thick, warm cloak? Chan. ‘ Great in- 
deed; and you, as King, ought to have a dis- 
position and an eye for such things.’ Meanwhile 
the beggar comes up: the King stops, and the 
Chancellor along with him. The King ina mild 
tone addresses the beggar, and asks him, ‘if he 
would like to have a good cloak? The beggar, 
not knowing who they were, thought it was all 
ajoke. The King to the Chancellor. ‘ You in- 
deed shall have the grace of this great charity ; 
and putting his hands on a very fine new cloak 
of scarlet and ermine, which the Chancellor 
then wore, he struggled to pull it off, while the 
Chancellor did his best to retain it.” 

Think of Prince Albert struggling with Ex- 
Chancellor Brougham for his umbrella, to give 
the same to a beggar-man ! 

After the murder of Becket, the Seal de- 
scended along the line of Bishops, till the 
monster John put it up for sale, when Walter 
De Gray bought it, as at an earlier time the 
empire was bought for 500 merks. Chancellor 
De Gray afterwards bartered his office for pre- 
ferment in the church ; but, on account of his 
stupid ignorance, the Pope hesitated to conse- 
crate him, till his scruples were overcome by 
a present of £10,000 sterling. 

In the reign of Henry Ill., his wife, Queen 
Elinor, appears as a lady keeper. Of this 
Chancellor, the biographer says that she was 
slandered by the ballad that represents her as 
unfaithful to the King : 


** Oh, do you see yon fair-haired boy 
That’s playing with the ball ? 
He is, he is the Earl Marshal’s son, 
And I love him the best of all. 
‘Oh, do you see yon pale-faced boy, 
That’s catching at the ball ? 
He is King Henry’s only son, . 
And | love him the least of all.” 


In the reign of Henry III. was written the 
best treatise on the laws of England till the 
publication of Blackstone, that of Bracton. In 
——— the office of Chief Justiciary was 
abolished, and that of Chancellor became the 
first in importance under the crown. If the 
Chief Justiciary of England had any of the 
dangerous prerogatives of a similar officer in 
Scotland, who, tor some imaginary affront, 


hanged the Lord Provost of Aberdeen at the 
bridge of Dee, the most zealous conservative 
of the times could not have greatly lamented 
the abolition of the office. 

The reign of Edward I. is generally con- 
sidered the era of improvement in the common 
law, and while the monarch is usually com- 
plimented as the Justinian who was the means 
of this useful change, Lord Campbell thinks 
that Chancellor Burnel might have been the 
Tribonian, without whose knowledge and 
genius the work never would have been ac- 
complished. 

In the reign of Edward III. the office of 
Chancellor was conferred on Richard De Bury, 
Bishop of Durham, one of the most eminent 
scholars and wits of his time. De Bury was 
a lover not only of letters, but of books ; and 
the manner in which presents of books rolled 
in on him, whilst Chancellor, from his own 
confession, in his “Philobiblon,”’ a work in 
praise of books, indicates an excessive laxity 
of opinion, in those times, on the subject of 
judicial purity. 

** Moreover, if we would have amassed cups 
of gold and silver, excellent horses, or no mean 
sums of gold and silver, we could in those days 
have laid up abundance of wealth for ourselves ; 
but, indeed, we wished for books not bags; we 
delighted more in folios than florins, and prefer- 
red paltry pamphlets to pampered palfreys.” 

Lord Campbell, who never omits to recall a 
modern, when descanting on the virtues of an 
ancient Chancellor, tells us that one of the 
lately deceased “ Lord Chancellors was said to 
have collected a very complete law library, by 
borrowing books from the bar, which he forgot 
to return.” 

Lord Chancellor De Bury quaintly satirizes 
those students who eat fruit and cheese over 
their open books, and turn them to other base 
uses : 


‘* What is worse, he next reclines with his 
elbows on his book, and by a short study invites 
a long nap ; and, by way of repairing the wrinkles, 
he twists back the margins of the ‘eaves, to the 
no small detriment of the volume. He goes out 
in the rain, and returns, and now flowers make 
their appearance upon our soil. Then the 
scholar, the neglecter rather than the inspector 
of books, stuffs his volume with firstling violets, 
roses and quadrifoils.” 


Passing from this early bibliopole, in the 
midst of the churchmen who now hold the 
Seal, we find two judges of the common law 
courts, Parnynge and Knyvet, elevated to the 
Chancellorship. Their praises, probably with 
great justice, are duly celebrated by that dry 
old champion of the common Jaw, Lord Coke. 
The architect of Windsor castle, William of 
Wickham, afterwards a high dignitary of the 
church, during the long reign of Edward 
IlI., held the Seals for a while, with no great 
credit. Lord Campbell, squinting at a con- 
temporary practice, gives an account of his 
probable usage. 


** The Chancellor no doubt invited those who 
ange oe in his court to sumptuous banquets at 

is palace in Southwark ; made himself very 
agreeable in society; availed himself discreetly 
of the talents and experience ef those around 
him; and, that he might not give unnecessary 
trouble to himself, nor offence to others, affirm- 
ed in all cases brought before him on appeal.” 


The insurrection of Tyler and Straw, to 
whom and their compatriot Cade England 
owes more than to ee chancellors, was 
fatal to one of these dignitaries, and was full 
of danger to the other members of the legal 
profession. In the reign of Richard II., the 





writ of subpoena, the first process of the court 
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of chancery, was devised John De Wal- 
tham, a clerk in chancery. This process was 
always considered a great grievance in those 
early times by the people. 


During the wars of the Roses the same 
succession of bishops occurs in the office, ex- 
cept that at one time the Earl of Salisbury, 
the father of the king-maker, held the seals ; 
but hardly a remnant exists of the principles 
on which the decisions of these clerkly chan- 
cellors depended. 

In the time of Henry VIII. two remarka- 
ble men held the dignity, Cardinal Wolsey and 
Sir Thomas More. As to the Cardinal, his 
power, his splendor and fall make his one of 
the most interesting lives in English history. 
Of the arts whereby he gained the favor of 
Henry, we are told, “ He would instil into his 
mind a lesson on the art of government over 
a game at primero, and after a os prariny, # aad 
with him at night, he would hold with him in 
the morning a disputation on a question out 
of Thomas Aquinas.” For this bloodthirsty 

rant had a curious taste for speculative the- 
ology, and, like a pious Dominican, could dis- 
cuss a question, and then put a poor victim to 
that horrible torture which bore the same 
name. Wolsey, from the commendations of 
Sir Thomas More, must have fulfilled the 
judicial duties of the chancellor with respecta- 
bility, whilst the splendors of the outward shows 
of the office while filled by him were certainly 
never equalled. These splendors demanded 
great exactions, and had the minister and his 
master not had a proper reverence for the 
memory of Tyler and Cade, and we may 
imagine listened to some muttered thunder 
from the Saxon ground, they would have pro- 
bably dispensed with the formality of a parlia- 
ment, which still had a savor of freedom, and 
England might have been much better or worse 
in condition than at present. 

On occasion of signing a treaty with the 
King of France, the Cardinal gave a supper 
to show to the Frenchmen his magnificence. 


‘* The dessert, consisting of a representation 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral in confectionery, with 
castles, and tournaments, and other emblems of 
ecclesiastical pomp, and pageants of chivalry, 
was on the tables. when he suddenly entered 
booted and spurred ” (from a late session in the 
court of chancery). ‘ Then went cups merrily 
about, that many of the Frenchmen were fain 
to be led to their beds.” 


Soon after the great minister fell, the jealous 
tyrant and sensualist, his master, doubted his 
sincerity in the affair of his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn. No better account of the great- 
ness and the fall, the character and faults of 
the Cardinal can be found than is given by 
Shakspeare, who, without doubt following his- 
tory and tradition, has, for all future times, 
given that which will survive and swallow up 
all history, and inst whose lines the au- 
thority of antiquaries and critics is of no avail. 

One circumstance in the history of the fallen 
minister may have suggested to the poet a 
trait preserved in the faithful fool of Lear. 


** When Norris (who had brought what seem- 
ed a favorable message from the king) was gone 
a little way he called him back, saying, ‘1 am 
sorry that I have no condign token to send to the 
King; but if you would ewes the King with 
this poor fool, I trust his — would accept 
him well ; for surely, for a‘hobleman’s pleasure, 


he is worth a thousand pounds.’ This fool, 
whose name was Patch, was so much attached 
to his master, that it required six tall yeomen to 
force him to accompany Norris to Windsor, al- 
though he knew that he was to be transferred 
from disgrace and want to royalty and splendor 
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It is a pleasure to be told that the King received 
him most glad/y.” 

Of Sir Thomas More, the scholar, the wit, 
and the impartial judge, we are presented with 
a full and pleasing account; the facetie of 
the great Jayman forming a great attraction 
for his modern successor of the coif. 

The chancellor was high in favor with his 
detestable master, who invited him to pass the 
evenings on the leads of the palace with his 
royal majesty and queen, for the purpose of 
enjoying private lecture on astronomy, some- 
what after the fashion of the King in ‘Tieck’s 
Puss in Boots, who inquires of his chancellor 
much about the dimensions of the solar sys- 
tem, and the greatest number possible, by way 
of gratifying a scientific spirit. 

In More’s time one remarkable event is re- 
corded in the annals of the chancery, that 
must have been truly like shutting the doors 
of the legal Janus for a time. 

‘**One morning before the end of term, having 
got through his paper, he was told by the ofli- 
cers that there was not another cause or petition 
to be set down before him; whereupon, with a 
justifiable vanity, he ordered the fact to be en- 
tered of record, as it had never happened be- 
fore ;—and a prophecy was then uttered which 
has been fully verified : 

**When More some time had chancellor been 
No more suits did remain: 
The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again.” 

As to the horrible account of the judicial 
murder of this great and pure man, it is de- 
tailed in all its unmitigated features of injustice 
and ee and we pass willingly from it, 
and conclude the notice of this great chancel- 
lor with the remark, that had the spirit of his 
advice to the common law judges, who com- 
plained of his issuing injunctions to restrain 
the execution of their judgments, been followed, 
and their practice enlarged, the separation of 
the jurisdictions of law and equity might pos- 
sibly have soon ceased to be a scandal and 
reproach to English jurisprudence. We shall 
pursue the history of the successors of More 
on an early occasion. 


Ballads, and other Poems. By Mary Howitt. 
New York. Wiley & Putnam. 


Tue lady who has here ventured upon the 
track—long, and, we fear, hopelessly, over- 
grown with vines and briers tied in inextrica- 
ble true-love knots, and webs of forgotten 
magic—of ballad-poetry, has already secured 
a warm corner in the hearts of all readers of 
good Saxon English, by the universality and 

eartiness of her sympathy, and the unafiected 
warmth with which she broods over all relics 
of old time, and loves to persuade into to-day’s 
sunshine the ancient memories which, but for 
such spirits, would die irretrievably with the 
generation that is passing. Though a woman 
of to-day, most emphatically; one interested 
in all the reforms, and willing to fan all the 
hopes that nerve to enterprise the philan- 
thropists of England and America, Mary 
Howitt is far from being a utilitarian, except 
in the best and widest sense of that term—the 
sense which includes the true beautiful in the 
true good. We feel that if she were to 
patronize a charity-school ever so liberally, 
she would never desire to put the objects of 
her bounty in a livery, whether like that of the 
“ Charitable Grinders,” or in any other hideous 
or mortifying shape. If she prescribed even a 
badge, it would be a violet or a pink ribbon. 
She would not repine if she heard that the 
little blear-eyed victims at the farm-school had 
had their sluggish blood stirred by the intro- 


duction of a hand-organ anda pair of castanets 
within their bounds. If blue-stockings be in- 
deed a mannish race, Mrs. Howitt certainly 
belongs to some other; for she has a genuine 
femininily about her, which peeps out even 
when she desires to be immeasurably grave and 
sage. And we all love her; both fur what 
she is, and for what she endeavors to be. 

But ballad-writing! Who is sufficient for 
it? We fear a new Prometheus must steal 
fire for some fresh poet before we of the nine- 
teenth century shall have a modern ballad 
with the life of the old ones. It is in vain for 
people, hemmed in by conventionalisms, to 
attempt ballad-poetry. The old has left sweet 
lingering echoes in our memories ; and in twi- 
light hours, or within sound of the music of 
moonlit waterfalls, we may give to these echoes 
some additions which make them seem like 
our own; but they will still be only echoes. 
Mrs. Howitt herself says that in her youth she 
was under the care of an old German domes- 
tic, who had a memory stored with ballads, old 
songs, and legends, and inflamed her youth- 
ful imagination by her wild chants and recita- 
tions. These ballads are just the echoes of 
the old Marchen Frau’s croonings over the 
winter hearth in that “picturesque, old-fa- 
shioned part of England” which we like the 
better for having nursed the gentle muse of 
Mary Howitt. 

But ballad-poetry ! Rude nations longing 
after refined amusement, pour ballads out of 
the depths of their hearts, and the heights of 
their imaginations. It would be indeed a meet- 
ing of extremes if people over-cultivated and 
over-refined (in physical habits especially), 
should be able to recur to the ballad as a vent 
for their feelings, the growth of experience 
and reverie, chastened and curbed by a spirit 
of society arbitrary and even tyrannical where 
the sensibilities are concerned. And where 
were the incidents, if we had the spirit? For 
“ birchen-way and hazel-screen” we have rail- 
way and station-house ; for knights in armor, 
college-graduates ; for “stoled priest” and 
“friar of orders grey,” smooth, white-cravated 
doctors, whose pilgrimage (to the holy land of 
the “ Alliance”) has been made in a steamer. 
Eloping lovers—a staple in ballad-days—we 
clap into the lunatic asylum; heiresses who 
would fain throw themselves away upon mous- 
tached youths, for whom purses have been 
knit in private as scarfs were wrought of old, 
we place under the protection of the Court of 
Chancery ; disputes about land are managed 
by means of the gown, and not the sword; 
murders are perpetrated 7 by heroes of the 
Tirrell and Russ genus. It is plain that for 
material we must look back some five cen- 
turies; and fire so far-fetched can scarcely be 
expected to warin the imagination even of the 
born poet, the only one who could ever hope to 
succeed in the ballad. 

It is a common error to consider the ballad 
as a mere narrative in simple verse. The 
lyrical tone is as necessary to the true ballad 
as its simplicity and its personality. It is 
essential that every ballad should be such as 
would be enhanced in effect by suitable music. 
Even a refrain, though quite unmeaning in it- 
self, like “O hon a rie!” and many others, will 
often exceedingly enhance the pathos or the 
humor of a ballad—though but tedious and 
superfluous in the reading,—by the exclusively 
lyrical effect which is produced by this seem- 
ingly useless addition—the burthen, as it is 
called. “The Braes of Yarrow,” a universal 
favorite, and one of the purest specimens of the 
true ballad style, is wondrously heightened in 





its touching beauty by the wailing repetition 





which gives such a sobbing tone to the mu- 
sic. 


“ Why does she weep, thy bonny, bonny bride? 
Why does she weep, thy winsome marrow ? 
And why dare ye nae mair weel be seen 
Pulling the birks on the Braes of Yarrow ? 


“ Lang must she weep, lang must she, must she weep ; 
Lang must she weep, with dule and sorrow ; 
And lang must I nae mair wee! be seen, 
Pulling the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 


“ What’s yonder floats on the rueful, rueful flood ? 
What's yonder floats! © dule and sorrow ! 
O ‘tis he, the comely swain I slew, 
Upon the doleful Braes of Yarrow! 


“ Wash, O wash his wounds, his wounds in tears, 
His wounds in tears, with dule and sorrow ; 
And wrap his limbs in mourning weeds, 
And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow. 


“ Curse ye, curse ye, his useless, useless shield ; 
My arm that wrought the deed of sorrow ; 
The fatal spear that pierced his breast— 
His comely breast, on the Braes of Yarrow. 


a * + * 


“ The boy put on his robes, his robes of green, 
His purple vest—‘twas my own sewing ! 
Ah! wretched me! [ little kenn'd 
He was in these to meet his ruin.” 


Many sweet poems seem failures because 
they are called ballads, and yet lack this lyrical 
character; and this we think to be the case 
with some of Mary Howitt’s pieces. Origin- 
ality of material we can hardly ask; and to 
give even the true ballad form is by no means 
easy, as some one has said that a good song 
was the rarest achievement of poetry. The 
following poem has much sweetness of tone, 
and some lyrical fitness :— 


THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON LOW. 


“ And where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me?” 

“I've been to the top of the Caldon Low, 
The midsummer night to see !"” 


“ And what did you see, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon Low ? 

“T saw the glad sunshine come down, 
And I saw the merry winds blow.” 


“ And what did you hear, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon Hill ?”’ 

“T heard the drops of the water made, 
And the ears of the green corn fill,” 


“Oh! tell me all, my Mary, 
All, all that ever you know ; 
For you must have seen the fairies, 
Last night, on the Caldon Low-” 


“Then take me on your knee, mother ; 
And listen, mother of mine. 
A hundred fairies danced last night, 
And the harpers they were nine. 


“ And their harp-strings rung 80 merrily 
To their dancing feet so small ; 
But oh! the words of their talking 
Were merrier far than all.” 


“ And what were the words, my Mary, 
That then you heard them say ?”’ 
“T'll tell you all, my mother; 
But let me have my way. 


“ Some of then played with the water, 
And rolled it down the hill; 

* And this,’ they said, ‘shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller’s mill : 


“* For there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May; 
And a busy man will the miller be 
At dawning of the day. 


“‘Oh! the miller, how he will laugh 
When he sees the mill-dam rise! 

The jolly old miller how he will laugh 
Till the tears fill both his eyes!’ 


“ And some they seized the little winds 
That sounded over the hill ; 
And each put a horn unto his mouth, 
And blew both loud and shrill. 


«“¢ And there,’ they said,‘ the merry winds go 
Away from every horn ; 
And they shall clear the mildew dank 
From the blind, old widow’s corn. 


** Oh! the poor, blind widow, 
_ T she has been blind so long, 
She'll be biithe enough when the mildew’'s gone, 
And the corn stands tall and strong.’ 


* And some they brought the brown lint-seed, 
And flung it down from the Low ; 

* And this,’ they said, ‘ by the sunrise, 
In the weaver's croft shall grow. 
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“+Oh! the poor, lame weaver, 
How he will —_ outright 
When he sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by night!’ 


“ And then outspoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chin; 
‘Ihave spun up all the tow,’ said he, 
And [ want some more to spin. 


“ ‘I've spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another ; 
A little sheet for Mary’s bed. 
And an apron for her mother.’ 


“ With that I could not help but laugh, 
And [ laughed out loud and free ; 
And then on the top of the Caldon Low 
There was no one left but me. 


“ And all on the top of the Caldon Low 
The mists were cold and grey, 
And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 


** But, coming down from the hill-top, 
I heard afar below, 
How busy the jolly old miller was, 
And how the wheel did go. 


i‘ And I peeped into the widow’s field, 
And, sure enough, were seen 
The yellow ears of the mildewed corn, 
All standing stout and green 


“ And down by the weaver's croft I stole, 
To see if the finx were sprung; 
But I met the weaver at his gate, 
With the good news on his tongue. 


* Now this is all I heard, mother, 
And all that I did see ; 
So, pr’ythee, make my bed, mother, 
For I'm tired as [ can be.” 


“Willie o’ Wyburn” is another favorable 
specimen of the author’s power in this line. 

“ The Hunter’s Linn” has a high tragic in- 
terest, and is picturesque and artistic quite 
beyond Mary Howitt’s usual strain :— 

THE HUNTER’S LINN. 

The hound is sitting by the stone, 

The large black hound, and moaning ever ; 
And looking down with wistful eyes, 

Into the deep and lonesome river. 
Afur he looks, and ’mong the hills, 

The castle’s old grey tower he spyeth ; 
Yet human form he seeth none, 

O’er all the moor that round him lieth. 
The hound he moaneth bitterly ; 

The uneasy bound he moaneth ever ; 
And now he runneth up and down, 

And now he yelleth to the river. 
Unto the shepherd on the hills 

Comes up the lonely creature's sorrow, 
And troubleth sore the old man's heart, 

Among his flocks, the long day thorough. 
The afternoon grows dark betime, 

The night winds, ere the night, are blowing, 
And cold grey mists from out the fen 

Along the forest-moor are going. 


The castle looketh dark without, 
Within, the rooms are cold and dreary ; 
The chiil light from the window fades ; 
The fire it burneth all uncheery. 


With meek hands crossed, beside the hearth 
The pale and anxious mother sitteth : 

And now she listens to the bat 
That screaming round the window flitteth ; 


And now she listens to the winds 

That come with moaning and with sighing : 
And now unto the doleful owls 

Calling afar and then replying. 


And now she paces through the room, 

And “ He will come anon!” she sayeth ; 
And then she stirs the sleeping fire, 

Sore marvelling why he thus delayeth. 
Unto the window now she goes, 

And looks into the evening chilly ; 
She sees the misty moors afar, 

And sighs, “ Why cometh not my Willie?” 


The gusty winds wail round about ; 

The damps of evening make her shiver, 
And, in the pauses of the wind, 

She hears the rushing of the river. 


Why cometh not my Willie home ? 

Why comes he not ?”’ the mother crieth ; 
The winds wail disinally to-night, 

And on the moors the grey fog lieth.” 


She listens to a sound, that comes 

She knows not whence, of sorrow telling ; 
She listens to the large black hound, 

That on the river side is yelling. 


The hound he sitteth by the stone; 
The uneasy hound he moaneth ever ; 
The homeward shepherd sees him there, 
Beside the deep and lonesome river. 
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She shuts the casement, speaking low— 
“Tt groweth late; he must be coming ! 
“ Rise up, my women, every one, 
And make the house so light and cheery ; 
gg en cometh from the moors, 
ome cometh he a!l wet and weary.” 


The hound he moaneth bitterly, 

The moaning hound he ceaseth never, 
He looks into the shepherd's face, 

Then down into the darksome river. 


The shepherd’s heart is troubled sore, 

Is troubled sore with woe and wonder, 
And down into the linn he looks, 

That lies the broken granite under. 


He looks into the dark deep pool, 
Within his soul new terror waking ; 

The hound sends forth a hollow moan, 
As if his very heart were breaking. 


The shepherd dimly sees a cloak, 
He dimly sees a ting feather, 
And farther down a broken bough, 
And broken twigs of crimson heather. 


The hound clings to the granite crags, 
As oer the deep dark poo! he bendeth, 
And piteous cries that will not cease 
Into the darksome linn he sendeth. 


Upon his staff the shepherd leans, 
And for a little space doth ponder, 
He looks all round, ‘tis drear and dim, 

Save in the lit-up castle yonder. 


“Ah!” saith the old man, mournfully, 
And tears adown his cheeks are falling, 
“My lady watcheth for her son, 
The hound is for his master calling !"" 


We would gladly give many specimens of 
different orders of merit—* The Ascent of the 
Spirit,” “ Dolores Maris,” “The Boy of Hea- 
ven,” “ The Mother and the Angels,” “ Death,” 
“True Love,” all full of the purest, warmest 
humanity, and breathing much of the poetic 
spirit. But we must limit ourselves to a trans- 
lated specimen, from the German of Freiligrath, 
which will, we are sure, in its fine, strong 
reality—a reality which, without knowing the 
original language, any one may recognise as a 
good portrait, although he may never have seen 
the face from which it was taken-—win its 
way with the reader without a critical word of 
ours. 

REQUIESCAT. 


Whoe’er the ponderous hammer wields; 
Whoe’er compels the earth to flourish ; 
Or reaps the golden harvest fields, 
A wife and little ones to nourish ; 
Whoever guides the laden bark ; 
Or, where the mazy wheels are turning, 
Toils at the loom till after dark, 
Food for his white-haired children earning ; 


To him be honor and renowr ! 
Honor to handicraft and Ullage ; 
To every sweat-drop falling down 
In crowded mills or lonesome village ! 
All honor to the plodding swain 
Who holds the plough! Be’t too awarded 
To him who toils with sou! and brain, 
And starves! Pass him not unregarded : 


Whether, in chambers close and small, 

*Mid musty tomes he fancy smothers ; 
Or of the trade the bondaged thrall, 

He dramas writes and songs for others ; 
Or whether he, for wretched pay, 

Translate the trash which he despises 4 
Or, learning’s serf, puts day by day, 

Dunce-corps through classic exercises. 
He, also, is a prey to care. 

To him ‘tis said, “ Starve thou or borrow.” 
Grey grows betimes his raven hair, 

And to the grave pursues him sorrow. 
With hard compulsion and with need, 

He, like the rest, must strive unti : 
And his young children’s cry for 

Maims his free spirit’s glad aspiring. 
Ah ! such a one to me was known, 

With heavenward aim his course ascended ; 
Yet, deep in dust and darkness prone, 

Care, sordid care, his life attended. 
An exile, and with bleeding breast, 
ned in his severest trial ; 
Want goaded him to | unrest, 

And scourged him to bitterest self-denial. 
Thus, heart-sick, wrote he line on line, 

With hollow cheek and eye of sadness ; 
Whilst oe and leafy vine 

Were fluttering in the morning’s gladness. 
The throstie sung, and nightingale, 

The soaring lark hymned joy unending, 
Whilst thought’s day-laborer, worn and pale, 

Over his weary book was bending. 
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Tithe voice iv as dolefti omen; Shi strove he forthe great Meal; " 


“ For this,” said he, “is 4 
And human life this ives ordeal.” 
ee epee pa wy ty oy in 
t kept vein; 
“Thave rved my honor bright 
And for my dear ones I am striving.” 
At length his spirit was subdued ; 
The power to combat and endeavor 
Was gone, and his heroic mood 
Came only fitfully, like fever. 
The Muses’ kiss, sometimes, at night 
Would set his pulses wildly beating ; 
And his high soul soared towards the light, 
When night from morning was retreating. 
Werhe wild windetarongh the grem aro sighing 
wild w grass are 3 
No stone is there, no mourning wreath, 
To mark the spot where he is lying. 
Their faces swoln with weeping, forth 
His wife and children went,—God gave them ; 
Young paupers, heir to naught on earth, 
Save the pure name their father gave them. 


To toil all honor and renown ! 
Honor to handicraft and tillage ; 
To every sweat-drop falling down 
In crowded mills and lonely village! 
All honor to the plodding swain 
' 


pl 
That holds the —_ Be it too awarded 
To him who pone me HB and brain, 
And starves! Pass him not unregarded. 


The prominent faults in this volume will be 
found to be a lack of originality in the style of 
treating subjects in themselves interesting ; a 
certain homeliness, occasionally observable, 
where elegance would have done just as well, 
as it will not always; and an irregularity of 
metre, which implies hurry or indolence, such 
as putting in a line a foot or two too long 
where it would have cost some trouble to make 
it shorter. We are allowed to be fastidious in 
manner where no high praise is claimed for 
matter. Artistic merit is more readily attain- 
able than novelty or power; and we do not 
mean, in this our new journal, to put on our 
critical mittens to handle a book which we 
plainly perceive is not as good as the author 
could make it. Mary Howitt is a favorite, 
and we shall, therefore, feel it a duty to scan 
all she does very closely. 





Anniversary Address to the New York Medical 
and Surgical Society. By F. C 
Stewart, M.D. New York : 1846. Pamphlet. 
pp- 31. 

A Lecture on Practical Education in Medicine. 
By John Watson, M.D. New York: J. & 
H. G. Langley : 1846. Pamphlet. pp. 19. 

Ir is a fact more surprising than comfortable, 

that nearly two thousand doctors are annually 

made in the United States; and these not of 
the completest kind, if we may judge from the 
means, very ie to the manufacture of 

a article, in their production. 

he requirements for a medical degree in 
the best of our colleges, are, an attendance upon 
two courses of lectures, of four months each, 
on Anatomy, Practice of Medicine, Materia 

Medica, Chemistry, Surgery, Midwifery, and 

Physiology; the ing of an examination 

upon these subjects, and the writing of a thesis 

or essay on some medical text. No Practical 

Anatomy (dissection of the dead body), no 

Practical Chemistry, no practical pera 

of drugs, no hospital attendance, and no preli- 

minary education of any kind, are insisted 
upon. Such is the meagre p' me of the 

American student’s duties. 0 can contem- 

plate without horror, the appalling fact of two 

thousand juvenile, self-esteemed Galens, let 
loose each year upon a physic taking, medicine 
loving generation, after eight months’ stud 

amid the distraction of oysters, bowls and bil- 
liards, eager to flesh their virgin lancets and 

— their untried powers of cure! 
edical education in the United States is 


: very far from having attained that fullness of 
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development it has reached in Europe. The 
cultivation of medicine, as a science, will be 
sustained by the influence that belongs to a 
highly advanced condition of society, and will 
thus be elevated beyond what it can arrive at 
under less favored circumstances. As yet, 
then, it is presumptuous to look for the same 
high standard of scientific acquirements in| 
America, as exists in some other countries. 
There are physicians among us, “ men of mark | 
and likelihood,” but there is no class such as 
is represented by Chomel, Louis and Andral, 
of Paris; Marshall Hall, Prout, Bright and_ 
Lawrence, of London. There is a finish of 
culture about such men, that can only be ac- 
quired in a highly perfected state of society. 
This then marks a real distinction. The edu- 
cation of the American physician, however, 
does not accord with the social progress here, 
and the available means for medical instruction. 
It is dangerously deficient ; the system pursued 
at the best of the medical schools, does not 
afford the public the least security against the 
risk of ignorance and inexperience. Young 
men are licensed by the hundred, ignorant of 
the simple elements of a common school edu- 
cation, who have never handled a scalpel, 
touched a drug, nor read a prescription. Me- 
dicine, under such circumstances, we should 
consider a very equivocal benefit to the human 
race. There is no necessity for such a state 
of things. There is not such a demand for 
medical labor, that doctors must be made so | 
hurriedly, so imperfectly, and in such batta- | 
lions. ‘The profession is notoriously overstock- 
ed. Inthe large cities, which can alone supply 
the conditions for a right medical discipline, 
the hospitals and almshouses afford ready means 
for practical instruction. In regard to dissec- | 
tions, without which it is not pretended that 
anatomy can be taught, it may be said that this 
is not insisted upon as a branch of study, in 
consequence of opposing legislative enactment. 
If so, the doctors throughout the United States, 
should strive hard and constantly, until the 
ce ea of medical science should be no longer 
iindered by so serious an obstacle. It is ob- 
vious that no little previous acquirement and 
mental discipline are requisite, betore commenc- 
ing the study of medicine with any certain 
hope of success; yet the colleges practically 
reject this common sense truth. 

With this neglect of the simplest elements 
of a medical education—practical anatomy 
and hospital tnctban—aitiiaak which there 
is essentialiy no education at all; none that 
is safe; it is not surprising that no heed 
should be given to the study of botany, natural 
history, and medical jurisprudence ; branches 
which are considered necessary to be mastered 
by the candidate for a medical degree in all 
schools except those of the United States. 

The cause of this meagre, starved condition 
of medical learning, is generally attributable 
to the desire on ithe part of the colleges, of 
crowding their halls with students, and thus 
filling their treasuries with their easily earned 
fees. Teaching and lecturing have been made 
profitable employments to the cost of true edu- 
cation. The professions have been always 
popular in America, since they are supposed to 
give a higher social rank, and have been thus 
unduly thronged. An increased facility of en- 
trance into their precincts is sure to increase 
the applications for admission. ‘The professors 
and teachers of medicine have speculated to 
their pecuniary advantage upon this well known 
fact. Medical schools appear almost simulta- 
neously with the sondiide inn and the black- 
smith’s shop; they abound everywhere 
throughout the United States, the number of 











students being inversely as the learning in 
these institutions.* 

The more cultivated and worthier physicians | 
feel keenly the degradation of their profession | 
implied in the low state of education. Means 
are being thought of for remedying the evil. 
A convention representing the interests of 
physicians throughout the United States, as- 
sembled in New York some months ago for 
this special purpose, and will meet again in 
Philadelphia before long. ‘The two pamphlets 
announced at the head of this article are direct- 
ed to the same object, the improvement of 
medical education, and are sensible, well-writ- 
ten productions. 

Much is tobedone. The number of medical 





schools should be lessened ; their government | 
established upon a more popular basis; the | 
professorships opened to public competition ; | 
and their vd of education enlarged. Provi- | 
sion should be made by the several State 
Legislatures for dissections, and the most libe- 
ral opportunities offered for practical instruc- 
tion through the hospitals and almshouses. 
Much can be done through the press, and by a 
combination of effort. 


The Adopted Son: an Historical Novel, by J. 
Van Lennep, LL.D. Translated from the 
Dutch, by E. W. Hoskin. New York: 
Burgess, Stringer & Co. 

A HIsTORICAL novel from the veritable Dutch, 

dedicated by the English translator to the 

Duke of Wellington, as “Field Marshal of 

Holland,” is somewhat of a novelty. One 

could almost guess, without opening the book, 

at the period about which the scene of such a 

novel must be laid; for, since the final strug- 

gle with Spain, there has been scarce any im- 

aginable ground for a novelist to stand on in 

the history of the peaceful, constructive, smoke- 
loving Netherlanders. Mr. Van Lennep, ac- 
cordingly, dates from 1598, when the famous 
revolt of the United Provinces was at its 
height ; when Elizabeth swayed the English 
sceptre, and had despatched the unworthy 

Leicester to the aid of her Dutch allies ; when 

the young and gallant Prince Maurice was 

stadtholder and captain-general of the sober 

Hollanders ; when Grotius was in his prodigy- 

hood, maintaining theses in mathematics, phi- 

losophy and law, at Leyden, at the age of 
fifteen, to the satisfaction of Scaliger and his 
compeers, and receiving Mr. Van Lennep’s 
own de of LLD., at sixteen. England 
had Shakspeare and Bacon with her still; and 

Arminius was all unconsciously scattering 

firebrands world-wide in denying the doctrines 

of arbitrary election, while the odor of Calvin’s 
austere sanctity still pervaded the religious 

atmosphere of the Low Countries. It was a 

stirring time and fruitful in sayings and 

doings; and being such, would naturally be 
chosen by a patriotic Dutchman for his first 
attempt at historical romance. 

We remember one other novel, and one 
only—in the course of pretty extensive ex- 
cursions in the fields of fiction—of which the 
scene was laid in Holland. It was by Miss 
Porter ; Jane, we think ; and was “located” at 
Mariendorpt, and dated from the war of the 
Fish-hooks! But this, as was meet and 








* There are twenty-eight medical colleges in the United 
States, in which, during the session of 1845-46, there 
were five thousand and forty-nine students, and from 
which there graduated one thousand four hundred and 
thirty-nine. In addition, there was a considerable num- 
ber of doctors licensed by the several Medical Societies. 
There are five medical schools in this State alone. There 
are only six colleges in the whole of Great Britain and 





Ireland, entitled to confer medical degrees; three in 
France. 








proper, being the work of a lady, was a true- 


love story, with only a slight embellishment of 
sieges and murders; while our present story is 
of religious wars, Catholic and Remonstrant 
antagonisms, and other manly perplexities to 
which love is but a circumstance. 

In the course of the first twenty pages we 
come plump upon a whole nest of Jesuits, con- 
sulting upon matters such as, if we may credit 
popular prejudice, are to Jesuits but bread and 
butter; the murder of the “heretic triad,” 
Henry IV. of France, Elizabeth of England, 
and Prince Maurice, the young stadtholder. 
The siege and reduction of the Castle of 
Bruck, and the murder of its master, Count 
Ulrich Van Daun, by the Spaniards, are well 
told; and in the course of the recital the hero 
makes his appearance, being the son of the 
gallant Count Van Daun. The barbarous 
monk, by whose agency the castle is taken, 
throws the boy into the water with the inten- 
tion of drowning him; but he is rescued by 
a faithful hound to become the “ Adopted Son” 
of his father’s friend, and to fall in love, as in 
duty bound, with his father’s friend’s only 
daughter. 

How he sped in his wooing; how he fell 
into all manner of misadventures, and got out 
of them again; how gallantly and like a man 
of mettle he conducted himself in all emergen- 
cies whatsoever, the reader must find out, as 
we did, by the attentive perusal of two hand- 
somely printed volumes, between whose fair 
covers these things are fairly recounted. We 
shall not conceal that the book concludes with 
a grand wedding; but more than this we could 
not be persuaded to betray. The critic is 
bound to respect the author’s secret. 

The story certainly possesses considerable 
interest, though we wish it were less like that 
of James’s novels. It is evidently not the 
work of a practised hand, as the author very 
modestly gives us to understand in his preface. 
The same materials wrought with more artistic 
power, might produce a far more striking 
effect. The character of the hero has a cer- 
tain tameness in its heroism; and the heroine 
is of the stereotyped class. The demon of the 
piece, the Jesuit Eugenio, has that demoniac 

rfection which never exists in nature ; while 

is tools are too servile even for the victims of 
spiritual despotism. We like the old Domine 
Raesfelt, with his eternal psalms; but above 
all, a rattle-pate called Van Bleiswyk, who 
says good things without knowing it, and who 
veils a kind heart under the mask of foppery. 

Of the literary merit of a work which one 
reads only in a translation, it is not easy to 
speak. The translation is somewhat faulty as 
to its English, especially in the earlier por- 
tions of the work; as this: “ Cautious as was 
Falkestein, was his friend hasty and passion- 
ate.” “Yellow half boots, lined with red 
leather, and tops turned down ;” “ who advise 
me to hold on to everything,” &c., but these 
are of course mere slips. 


The Democratic Review, for February. New 
York: T. P. Kettell. 
Amoye other timely papers presented in the 
Review is a very clever letter hitting off some 
of the defects of the new church architecture 
in New York. The miniature Gothic cathe- 
drals, which are rather enlargements of the 
mantel ornaments encasing a French clock 
than proper diminutives of the great originals, 
have attracted the writer’s attention, who, we 
trust, will pursue his subject till he has opened 
the eyes of committee men and money- 
giving merchants to the absurdities to which 
they lend themselves. The false pretensions 
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of the tailor school of architecture, marble 
fronts with brick sides and stucco linings, are 
duly noted, and the City Hall with its free- 
stone rear set up as the model of the school. 
The City Hall is a fine architectural building 
though injured by the foolish wood-work on 
the top of it ; and the defect in the rear might be 
ame by extending the edifice to include a 
quadrangle in the centre. The style is probably 
older than the City Hall, and began with the 
first man who undertook to build without 
counting the cost. For thirty or forty thou- 
sand dollars our citizens are told, and seem to 
believe, that they are to get something very 
like Westminster Abbey or Notre Dame. At 
this moment a miniature Gothic affair is going 
up on Union Park modelled on St. Denis— 
and for the Chureh of the Puritans, too ; 
painted windows for the professors of the reli- 

ion of the Iconoclasts! The Catholic church 
18 rightly considered as entitled to this peculiar 
style—if, indeed, it has .0t properly gone by 
with a past period of history, and is but of lit- 
tle use even to Catholicism of the present day. 


** The church of England, which filiates itself 
upon Rome, and in whose worship the altar and 
p ae still figure, may perhaps fairly use this 
style, though even in her hands it is shorn of 
much of its beauty; but you, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, &c., &c., why do you build 
Gothic churches? What would Hugh Peters or 
godly Mr. Cotton Mather have said had their 

ocks proposed to induct them into a tiny model 
of a Romish cathedral? Why build now a days 
churches in a style which necessarily carries us 
back in thought to the days of Romish darkness, 
and pontifical supremacy—of Smithfield fires, 
and mother with infant rolled down the Vaudois 
rocks? You have got along very well without 
a bishop ; why desire to have cathedrals? Ah, 
but you will say, ours is an expurgated Gothic, 
adapted to Protestant* notions. True; but in 
adapting it, you leave out the part of Hamlet. 
You must take it with the incumbrance or not 
atall. Strip it of its, to you, idolatry, Mariola- 
try, and all that, and there remains only a mere 
shell, a lifeless carcass. You cannot unite sen- 
suous Catholic splendor and severe Protestant 
simplicity. Be Corinthian or Doric at pleasure, 
but don’t try to be both; and if you eschew Ca- 
tholic emblems and images, avoid Catholic archi- 
tecture likewise. Gothic in itself is well enough, 
but Protestant Gothic, Puritan Gothic, icono- 
clast Gothic, what an absurdity! But why pro- 
ceed? The voice of fashion drowns that of rea- 
son and of taste, and every congregation must 
have its quantum of pseudo-Gothic. I should 
not be surprised to see the place of meeting of 
Friends improved by nailing up a wooden embat- 
tled parapet along the eaves, and sharpening the 
windows to a point at top. Already we have a 
Gothic Methodist church in Williamsburg. Oh 
shade of John Wesley ! Oh spirit of consistency ! 
It’s some comfort to notice that that highly re- 
spectable body, the Reformed Dutch Church, 
has not yet caught the Gothic epidemic, but con- 
tinues to build good substantial Protestant 
churches, which, if not of the highest artistic 
beauty, have at least that beauty of fitness which 
is before all others. Why not do the same, gen- 
tlemen of other denominations? Your Protestant 
services are somewhat lengthy, are at stated 
hours, and everybody must be seated and within 
ear-shot, and you like to sit comfortably, with 
cushioned seat and carpeted floors; then build 
your churches in a style to admit ofall this with 
propriety?” 

The writer’s general objection to the use of 
Gothic architecture is the brightness of the cli- 
mate, which forbids the play of light and shade 
essential to its due development. But this 
difficulty may be increased or lessened by pro- 
per treatment. In Trinity Church it is very 
slight, and entirely overcome in the interior: 
in Grace Church it is oppressive. 





If our church builders were to reverse their 
proceeding, and let beauty grov ut of utility, 
first of all adapting their structures to the pecu- 
liar purpose for which they are intended, and 
superinducing ornament afterwards, it would 
be a wiser course, and far more likely to attain 
the beauty itself. However pretty a building 
may look at first glance, there can be no ad- 
miration for it when it is felt to be an imposi- 
tion on the eye ; and especially is this the case 
in church architecture, where a sham is ten- 
fold pitiable. When churches are built for 
fashion, and for the improvement of town lots 
as a matter of speculation, such expedients 
may be looked for—they are certainly unwor- 
thy of Christian people. 





English Synonymes classified and explain- 
ed; with Practical Exercises, designed for 
schools and private tuition. By G. F. Graham. 
Edited by Henry Reed, LL.D., Prof. of English 
Literature, &c. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. 8S, Ap- 
pleton, 148 Chestnut street. 


Tus is a most valuable volume to be put into 
the hands of youth in the higher classes of 
schools, and its illustrations and exercises will 
be a poonss auxiliary to them in the most im- 
portant, but often irksome practice of composi- 
tion. To know not merely rudely, but precise- 
ly, the meaning of words, makes the only differ- 
ence between the clumsy and the elegant writer. 
To be able to use the very best word in the lan- 
guage suited to the very shade of expression 
that is to embody a thought, whether it is the 
gift of an almost unconscious sensibility, or is 
acquired by practice, is no ordinary advantage. 
Besides, no exercise is more conducive to acute- 
ness, and ease to the mental faculties, than 
weighing the differences of meaning in words 
that at the first glance seem convertible. This 
is the use of a book of synonymes ; the words 
are contrasted and the meanings illustrated by 
the usage of the best authors, and that knowledge 
which otherwise would have taken years to glean 
by slow advances, is put within reach in the 
compass of a single volume, 


One peculiarity of the book is that the in- 
stances of the use of the words employed, are all 
taken from Shakspeare, Milton, and Words- 
worth, the two former the pillars of English 
literature, the third a modern sufficiently elevat- 
ed to rank as the leading classic of the present 
time. The passages selected from these authors 
are generally happily chosen; and the arrange- 
ment is better then that of Crabb, since in the 
present work the words are taken by pairs, and 
no more are used in the way of contrast than 
two. If more had been taken, as in the work of 
Crabb, it would have rendered the book useless 
for the classes of a school. We do not doubt 
that this publication will be found to fulfil all 
the requirements, both of a useful class book 
and = of occasional reference to the more ad- 
vanced. 


A Course of Reading for Common Schools, 
and the lower classes of Academies, on the 
plan of the Author's “ Elements of Reading 
and Oratory.” By H. Mandeville, Prof. of 
Moral Science, &c., in Hamilton College. New 
York: D, Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
Ao Tapes G. S. Appleton, 148 Chestnut 
street. 


THOUGH reading is the first step in an ordinary 
English education, and the mere power of inter- 
preting to the mind through the medium of the 
eye is almost as common and necessary as that 
of drawing our breath, a good reader is rare, 
and a fine reader is to acertain extent a wonder. 
Still its importance is not altogether undervalu- 
ed—it is known to be a recommendation to ad- 
vancement in the pulpit and at the bar; it can 
give an interest to common place, and a height- 
ened charm to the best efforts of the pen. But 
if the good and true of the parents among us 
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knew all its uses, what a golden band of the 
family circle the tongue of a cheerful and pleas- 
ing reader is; and the power a good reader has 
to repress the roving foot, and make the fire-side 
the solace of labor and the refuge of care; this 
accomplishment would be more common. 

The book above mentioned seems to be well 
adepted tothe end proposed. It proceeds on the 
natural system of collecting similarly constituted 
sentences, and thus the pupil catches the natural 
waves of the voice by constant repetition and 
advance from the simple to the more difficult. 
After the appropriate rhythm of all the classes of 
sentences is acquired, emphasis and the expres- 
sion of sentiment and feeling are to be added, 
and as far as education is concerned, the work is 
accomplished. A merit, in addition to the 
strictly technical part, is that the extracts are 
from the best authors, and the finest passages, so 
that the mind is not neglected in this cultivation 
of the ear and tongue ; and last, not least, Ame- 
rican speakers and writers are not overlooked 
in the selection. 


Exercises on the Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. Wm. Neilson, D.D. A 
new edition, corrected and enlarged. To which 
are subjoined Exercises, and two Appendices, 
&e. By Charles Anthon, LL.D, Professor, &c. 
New York: Stanford & Swords, 139 Broadway 
1847. 


Ir would be a work of supererogation to 
praise a classical production from the pen of so 
able and judicious a scholar as Dr. Anthon. 
His name is sufficient parole and countersign at 
all the piquets of the Grecian camp. Under his 
guidance, ‘Duce Teucro, auspice Teucri,” the 
student will pass pleasantly over the great sea of 
ancient literature. We remark, however, one 
peculiarity of the Greek in these exercises, it is 
devoid of those little marks like daggers (dag- 
gers indeed to many a bewildered freshman), 
called accents, and we quote some summary re- 
marks on the subject, from the Doctor’s dedica- 
tion: ‘ No accents have been given in the 
present work, because it is my misfortune to 
consider them as ‘ mute and unmeaning marks ;’ 
and until we are taught in what way they were 
used and applied by the ancients, I shall always 
consider it the height of classical affectation to 
talk and argue learnedly of things, respecting 
the true nature of which the best among us pro- 
fess to be ap ay ignorant.” ‘This is really 
getting free from the trammels of classical pe- 
dantry, and cutting the Gordian grammatical 
knot. From some ancient reminiscences of the 
feeling of this book, we suspect, in spite of the 
new imprint and the dateless preface, it may be 
our old friend on new paper, and that it is barely 
> in the course of years, Dr. Anthon may 

ave changed his position on the importance of 
the accents. If so, Dr. Anthon or the publishers 
should expurgate the preface, as “‘a new cor- 
rected edition,” dated 1847, may naturally mis- 
lead many a youth who may present himself at 
the grammar school or the college, to awake too 
late to a realizing sense of this fatal hiatus in 
his Greek, 


Selectae e Patribus, seu Theologiae Summac 
Clerices, haud inutile in usum juventutis aca- 
demicae. Auctore Henrico M. Mason, D.D. 
New York: Stanford & Swords. 1847. 


Tuis is a small volume of 214 pages, containing 
selections from the Latin Fathers, Tertullian, 
Hilary, Ambrose, Cyprian, &c , arranged under 
the various articles of the Creed, and also under 
each of the thirty-nine articles of the Church of 
England; or, as the compiler in his preface says, 
if there is a preference, of that part of the 
Catholic church contained in the United States ; 
to this are added a Compendium of the Confes- 
sions of St Augustine, and a few of the Psalms 
of David, by George Buchanan. 

We suppose the work, as a book of instruction, 


is intended for the special use of the theological 
schools of the Episcopal Church, or “ si mavis,” 
of the Catholic Church in the United States, and 
is not designed to be put into competition, as a 
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means of classical education, with the models of 
the Latin language, full of taste, refinement and 
beauty. As a specimen of the fathers, it may 
be acceptable to the general scholar. The 
psalms of old Buchanan are particularly wel- 
come. 


Geraldine ; @ Sequel to Coleridge's Christa- 
bel. With other Poems. By Martin Far- 
quuarR Tupper, Esq. Boston: Saxton & Kelt, 
1846. 

THE wheat of Mr. Tupper’s literary career has 
been the Proverbial Philosophy, and the Crock 
of Gold, urged by the success of which, various 
American publishers have been induced to drag 
up several of the author’s deservedly neglected 
publications to gather in the bran. Geraldine 
and other Poems is a hopeless book, barren in 
proportion to its pretensions. The modest 
excuse of the writer for continuing Christabel, 
that Coleridge intended to do it himself, only 
makes the matter worse. If the continuation 
possessed far more merit than it does, it would 
have been better to have left italone. The very 
imagination which would give an author power 
to do the work, would prevent his doing it, by 
the vivid consciousness it would bring along 
with it of the injury and impropriety. Nothing 
is more respected by a man of genius than 
another man’s individuality, and he would not 
seek in any way to lessen or obscure it. Fancy 
a playwright writing out ‘the undeveloped 
characters of Shakspeare !’’ 


Treatise on the Physical and Moral Man- 
agement of Infancy. By Andrew Combe, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, &c. With notes and.a supplemen- 
tary chapter, by John Bell, M.D. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Boston: Saxton & Kelt: 1846. 

A wet known and important work, conveving 
in clear and full style all necessary information 
on the care of infancy. Many of the suggestions 
are still generally neglected, though their wis- 
dom is undeniable. The comparison of the general 
health of town and country, the mortality among 
children in cities being set down as three times 
that of the counties in England, opens a profita- 
ble subject for inquiry. The need of ventilation 
and pure air is constantly insisted on. A sup- 
plementary —— by the American editor, 
with the remarks on the proper adaptation of 
living to climate in the United States and the 
summer diseases of children, is a valuable addi- 
tion toa work which may be perused with ad- 
vantage in every family. 


Twenty-sizth Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation. New York: January, 1847. 


Tuts report of the President, C. L. Everitt, 
exhibits the Institution in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. The number of members is 2,443; and 
the funds for the last year $5,663. There have 
been in that time 1883 volumes added to the 
library, making the total number of volumes at 
present 24,623. The sum expended for books 
and periodicals in 1846, was $2072; of which 
$190 only were expended for novels ; and of the 
latter sum $71 for binding; showing not only a 
great improvement in the taste of the members, 
but the effects of the ‘* cheap system” upon light 
publications, The presentation of the bust of 
Philip Hone, Esq., by Clevenger, the gift of a 
number of merchants; Mr. Hone’s written ac- 
knowledgment of which is very graceful and 
appropriate ; is the gratifying fact of the year. 


Philosophy in Sport made Science in Ear- 
nest: being an attempt to illustrate the first 
principles of Natural Philosophy by the aid of 
the popular toys and sports of Youth. From 
the sixth and greatly improved London edition. 
Philadelphia : Lea & Blanchard, 1847. 


Tne title of this book is happily descriptive 
of its execution, good play and sound knowledge. 
It has been a well tried favorite in England, 
where it is dedicated to Michael Faraday, the 
professor in the Royal Institution, in which he 
exhibits to fashionable gentlemen and ladies of 





a larger growth than the young people for whom 
this book is intended, the wonders of science, 
illustrated quite as simply. The old device of 
a family circle, a knowing Mr. Seymour, a pack 
of inquisitive children, an antiquarian, &c., with 
a great deal of conversation, and all manner of 
toys and plenty of pictures, some of them we 
suspect originally by Cruikshank, make up a 
capital book, where good books are much want- 
ed, for young persons between the ages of ten 
and fifteen. There is a great variety of useful 
information very agreeably conveyed. 


Hymns on the Catechism. New York: Stan- 
ford & Swords. 8mo., pp. 130. 


A uirTLe work in which the entire text of the 
Church Catechism is illustrated sentence by sen- 
tence, in simplerhymes. A difficult task is very 
appropriately executed, as a.single specimen 
may prove. 


“NOT TO COVET NOR DESIRE OTHER MEN’S GOODS.” 
“When the longing for more 
Reigns in the breast, 
You may range the world o'er, 
Vet be unblest; 
But, throughout the day’s light, 
He who strives to do right, 
When the day sinks to night 
He shall find rest. 


“ There is one who on high 

Would build his nest. 

With the world in his eye 
Still is unblest ; 

But the man of meek soul, 

With his eve on the goal, 

*Neath a Master’s control, 
He shall find rest. 


“ Men who hanker and seek 

Still are oppress’d, 

For rone else but the meek 
Peace have possess’d ; 

He whose care is all cast 

On that which shall last, 

When this bad world is pass’d 
He shall find rest.” 





PASSAGES FROM DR. TSCHUDI'S NEW WORK 
ON PERU. 


(In Advance of Publication.) 


“ On the coast, southward of Lima, fruitful 
valleys, villages, and plantations, commodious 
sea-ports, and vast sandy wastes, alternate one 
with the other. Heat, sometimes almost in- 
a is succeeded by chilly and un- 
healthy mists; whilst here and there the scat- 
tered monuments of the wealth and greatness 
of bygone ages present a remarkable and pain- 
ful contrast to present poverty and misery. 

“Proceeding southward of Lima by wa 
of Lurin, we arrive at Chilca, a wretched vil- 
lage situated on a soil which affords nothing to 
supply the wants of existence. 
incomprehensible mystery that man should 
have fixed his abode on a spot where Nature 
has granted nothing for his nourishment, not 
even a drop of pure water; whilst at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, luxuriant valleys offer, 


spontaneously, those products which the most | 
laborious toil must fail to extort from the un- | 


grateful soil of Chilea. The hope of wealth 
from commercial speculation or mining indus- 
try has peopled many inhospitable shores, and 
has raised populous towns on barren deserts ; 
but at Chilca there are no such stimuli of in- 
terests. Nevertheless, they may possibly have 
existed in former ages, for the numerous ruins 
scattered around the village tend to confirm the 
opinion that the population was very exten- 
sive under the government of the Incas. The 
force of custom and of local attachment, which 
frequently chains man to the spot where his 
progenitors have lived happily, is all that can 
bind the natives of Chilca to their miserable 
dwelling-place. In few villages, as in Chilca, 
have the Indians for more than 300 years so 
carefully avoided mixing with people of other 
races. They employ themselves in plaiting 
straw for hats and cigar-cases. The latter 
they make in a singularly beautiful style with 


It appears an | 


white and colored straw, which they plait into 
various figures and patterns—sometimes into 
names, and even lines of poet Some of 
these cigar-cases sell for upwards of a hundred 
dollars. Fishing is a less profitable occupa- 
tion to the people of Chilca, or, as they are 
called in the country, the Chilquefios; for, 
owing to the great distance, only certain kinds 
of fish can be sent to the Lima market. Near 
the village, there is a bed of very strong red- 
colored salt, which is exported to the moun- 
tains, but which sells at a lower price than the 
salt of Huacho. 

“ Five leagues south of Chilca, on the river 
of the same name, lies the village called 
Canete, which is the residence of a Sub-pre- 
fect. The very interesting province of Yau- 
yos extends from this village in an easterly 
direction towards the Cordilleras. ‘The inha- 
bitants of this province are distinguishable by 
their faces and figures, and also by their man- 
ners and language, from the Indians of the 
coast and the mountains. In stature they are 
small. They have expanded foreheads, ani- 
mated eyes, prominent cheek-bones, and wide 
mouths. Their limbs are slender, and their 
skin is of a swarthy-brown. Their dialect, 
the Cauqui, contains many radical words of the 
Quichua language. After this nation was 
subjugated by the Incas their language was 
| so intermixed with others, that it is now very 
| difficult to trace out its origin. It appears to 
| be totally different from the Clmdaguare 
| language. 

“ Some very considerable sugar plantations, 
and several villages lie between Canete and 
| Pisco. Among the villages, Lunahuana and 
| Chincha (upper and lower) are celebrated for 
| their great fertility. Two rivers, at the dis- 
tance of five leagues from each other, flow in 
, a parallel direction between Chincha and Pisco, 
, and to their waters the valleys are indebted for 
their rich vegetation. On account of their 
| width these rivers can only be passed with the 
| assistance of Chimbadores, and many travellers 
annually perish in their incautious attempts to 
|ford them. The little town of Pisco is on the 
left bank of the south river, and half a league 
from it there is a secure harbor with good 
anchoring ground. The town has acquired 
some importance by the exportation of brandy ; 
and it has recently become more active and 
populous owing to the near vicinity of the 
Guano islands. The custom-house and the 
port captain’s office are on the shore, where 
there is also a large building erected by Don 
Domingo Elias, for a brandy depot. The little 
| town of Pisco has suffered much from the 
| plundering attacks of European pirates, from 
earthquakes, and more recently from the War 
of Independence. Several parts of it have 
been rebuilt. Within the last few years much 
has been done in the way of improving and 
ornamenting it. A broad trench has been dug 
round the town, serving the purpose of drain- 
age, and thereby greatly contributing to pre- 
serve the health of the place. Pisco is merely 
the key to the large interior town of Yca, 
which is fourteen leagues distant. I visited it 
in the year 1842. The steamer conveyed me 
in eighteen hours from Callao to Pisco, where 
[hired horses anda guide. He was a Cata- 
lonian, who had frequently travelled to Yca. 

“ At three o’clock, p.m., we left Pisco. At 
first the road over very hard ground, 
then through sand, which continued till 
we got to Yea. Notwithstanding the heat, 
which in the month of February is insupport- 
able, I was wrapped up in my woollen poncho. 
Experience taught me that in the hotter 
districts the change of temperature which takes 
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place at night, and causes fever, is least inju- | 


rious when the traveller is protected in warm 
clothing. My Catalonian guide, who, with his 
arms aoied merely by his shirt sleeves, 
nevertheless suffered greatly from the heat, 
could not comprehend why [ had chosen such 
a dress. When I informed him that eleven 
days before I had, in the same clothing, passed 
a night on the Cordilleras, in the midst of 
snow, he shook his head in token of incredu- 
lity. Whilst the bell rang for evening prayers 
we rode into the Huilla Curin Plantation, 
which is surrounded by a charming grove of 
palm trees. We stopped for a few moments 
to gather some excellent figs. About ee 
a heavy fog spread over the plain, and veiled 
from our sight a cross on the south, which had 
hitherto served to keep us in the right direc- 
tion. We, however, advanced about a league 
further. The Catalonian then often alighted 
to smell the sand, in order to ascertain whether 
we were taking the proper course. This is a 
very good practical method; for in deserts 
through which caravans frequently pass, the 
dung of the beasts of burden mixed with the 
sand affords a sure indigation of the track. 
When we had got about three-quarters of a 
league further on, we came close against a 
rock, which my guide—in whose acquaintance 
with the locality I had the most unbounded 
confidence—declared was quite unknown to 
him. ‘There was therefore no doubt that we 
had got out of the right course. I lighted a 
cigar, and on examining, by its feeble light, 
my pocket compass, I discovered that instead 
of keeping to the south-east we had diverged 
to the west. As there was now no hope that 
the fog would clear away before day-break, we 
rolled ourselves in the warm sand, to await 
the coming morning. 

“ | afterwards learned that in this very spot 
numerous travellers had lost their way, and 
had perished of thirst. In the year 1823 a 
ship stranded on this coast, with three hundred 
and twenty dragoons on board, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Lavalle. The soldiers suc- 
ceeded in getting ashore, but thirty-six hours 
afterwards they were lost in this sandy desert. 
When intelligence of the shipwreck reached 
Pisco, a cavalry regiment was despatched to 
search for the sufferers, and to supply them 
with provisions and water; but when they 
were found it was discovered that one hundred 
and sixteen had died from fatigue and thirst, 
and a few days after, fifty more perished from 
exhaustion. It is generally supposed that a 
healthy man can live four or five days unsup- 
plied with food or drink. In the temperate 
climate of Europe, and with bodily rest, this, 
perhaps, may be the case ; but in the burning 
wastes of Peru, to be deprived of nourishment 
for only forty-eight hours, and at the same 
time to wander about in deep sand, would be 
followed by certaindeath. Severe thirst is the 
most horrible of torments, especially when the 
body is surrounded by a medium altogether of 
an arid nature. Atsea it can be much longer 
endured than on a surface of sand. 

“ When the grey dawn of morning appeared, 
we again dened | our horses, and rode by m 
compass in the direction of E.S.E. After rid- 
ing a few leagues, we turned an acute angle, 
which brought us into the main road, and we 
arrived that forenoon in Yea. 

“On my return I so arranged my journey 
as to pass the night in Huilla Curin, where the 
horses were supplied with forage, consisting of 
the shoots and leaves of the Mastick-tree 
(schinus molle). 

“ Yca is a moderately large and very agree- 
ably situated town. Like most of the larger 





towns on the coast it is aa with inhabit- 
ants of all colors, particularly Mestizos. It is 
the residence of a sub-prefect and many rich 
planters. Scarcely anything but the vine is 
cultivated in the Hacisatn of the environs ; 
and this branch of husbandry contributes 
greatly to enrich the province. It is astonish- 
ing to see with what facility the vine thrives 
in a soil apparently so unfruitful. The young 
shoots are stuck into the sand almost half a 
foot deep, then tied up and left to themselves. 
They quickly take root and shoot forth leaves. 
Whilst the surrounding country bears the ap- 
pearance of a desert, the vineyards of Yca are 
clothed in delightful verdure. The grapes are 
of superior quality, very succulent and sweet. 
The greater part are used for making brandy, 
which is extremely good and very well flavor- 
ed. All Peru and a greater part of Chile are 
supplied with this liquor from the Vale of Yca. 
The common brandy is called Aguardiente de 
Pisco, because it is shipped at that port. A 
kind of brandy of superior quality and much 
dearer, made from Muscatel grapes, is called 
Aguardiente de Italia. \t is distinguished by 
a very exquisite flavor. Very little wine is 
made at Yca. In some plantations they make 
a thick dark-brown kind, which is very sweet, 
and much liked by the Peruvians, though not 
very agreeable to a European palate. Only 
one planter, Don Domingo Elias, the richest 
and most speculative cultivator on the whole 
coast, makes wine in the European manner. 
It is very like the wine of Madeira and Tene- 
riffe, only it is more fiery, and contains a more 
considerable quantity of alcohol. Specimens 
which have been sent to Europe have obtained 
the unqualified approbation of connoisseurs. 
The flavor is considerably improved by a long 
sea voyage. 

“ The brandy, which is exported by sea, is put 
into large vessels made of clay, called botizas. 
In form they are like a pear, the broad end 
being downwards. At the top there is a small 
aperture, which is hermetically closed with 
gypsum. The large botija when filled weighs 
six or seven arobas. ‘I'wo are a load fora 
mule. ‘To the pack-saddle, or aparejo, two 
baskets are fastened, in which the botijas are 
placed with the small ends downwards. These 
botijas were formerly also used for conveying 
the brandy across the mountains ; but, in con- 
sequence of the dangerous slippery roads, over 
which the mules often fell, many were broken. 
Still greater damage was sustained at the 
springs and wells on the coast, for the poor 
animals, after their long journeys through the 
sandy wastes, rushed, on perceiving water, in 
full flight to the springs. As it happens that 
there is often room for only five or six mules, 
and from seventy to eighty were often pressing 
forward, a great number of the botijas were 
unavoidably dashed to pieces in spite of all the 
caution the arrieros could exercise. The an- 
nual loss of brandy was immense, and to coun- 
teract this evil, bags of goatskin were intro- 
duced. These skins are now generally used 
for the conveyance of brandy across the moun- 
tains. The method of skinning the goats is 
the most horribly cruel that can be conceived. 
A negro hangs the living animal up by the 
horns, and makes a circular incision round his 
neck, which, however, goes no further than to 
the flesh. He then draws the skin from the 
body of the writhing animal, which utters the 
most frightful cries. When the skin is com- 
pletely removed, and not till then, is the sufler- 
ing animal killed. ‘The negroes assert that the 
skin is most easily removed in this manner, 
and that the odres* become thereby more dura- 








* An odre is a goat-skin prepared for carrying wine. 
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ble. It is to be hoped that humanely-disposed 
planters will soon put an end to this barbarous 
and unreasonable practice. 

“] happened to be in Yca at the time of the 
celebration of the negro carnival, which I will 
here briefly describe. In some of the princi- 
pal streets of the town large arches are erect- 
ed, and gaily decorated with ribbons. Round 
these arches negresses and mestizas dance, and 
endeavor to stop the negroes whilst riding at 
full gallop under the arches. The negroes 
start from the distance of about one hundred 
paces, and gallop straight to the boundary, 
where the women endeavor to seize the bridle, 
and to throw the rider from his saddle. The 
task of the men is to ride past the women with- 
out being stopped; and when they fail in so 
doing, they have to pay a fine, and are hooted 
into the bargain. It is hard to say which is 
most surprising ;—-the speed of the horses, the 
dexterity of the riders, or the courage of the 
negresses, who fearlessly throw themselves in 
the way of the galloping horses. During the 
race the negroes are pelted with unripe oranges 
and lemons, which, when thrown by the vigor- 
ous arm of a zamba, inflict a sufficiently heavy 
blow. I saw a negro gallop to and fro for the 
space of an hour, at full speed, and every time 
he passed under the arch he dexterously 
evaded the outstretched hands of the women ; 
thus giving proof of uncommon bodily strength. 
While dashing at full speed through the arch 
of the bridge, and leaning forward on the 
horse’s neck, he seized two negresses, one with 
each of his arms, and pulled them into the 
saddle beside them. 

“The climate of Yca is hot, and not alto- 
gether healthy, for the torrents of rain which 
fall from the hills swell the river so as to make 
it overflow its lower bank, where marshes are 
formed, in which malaria is developed. Most 
of the plantations in the environs are more 
healthy. 

“ Ail the bushes in the vicinity of the town 
are inhabited by a kind of Guinea Pig (Cavia 
Cuttleri, King). These animals are exceed- 
ingly numerous. After sunrise and towards 
evening, they leave their lurking places, and 
play about in the grass. Upon the whole the 
are not shy, and they allow people to approac 
them pretty closely. The natives call this 
little animal the Cui del Montes, and they be- 
lieve it to be the progenitor of the tame Gui- 
nea-pig. This notion is, however, quite erro- 
neous. 

“Along the whole of the Peruvian coast 
there is found a small animal of the lizard 
kind, of which the natives are very much 
afraid. They call it the Salamangueja. It 
lives in the fissures of walls, and sometimes is 
seen creeping along the lime plaster of houses. 
Its bite is believed to be mortal. From the 
descriptions given of this animal, I was cu- 
rious to see it, and I commissioned some per- 
sons to procure me one. At last an Indian 
—T me a specimen very much crushed, 
and I found that I had already got several of 
them in my collections. I now obtained more 
of them, and the natives beheld me with asto- 
nishment carrying them alive in my hand. Of 
the Salamanqueja there are two species, the 
Diplodactylus lepidopygus, Tsch., and the Dis- 

tylus phacophorus,Tsch. They are near- 
ly related to each other, being only distin- 
ished by one species having an orifice in 
the thighs, atts | as a passage for an issue 
from a gland which secretes a very acrid fluid. 
This little animal never bites ; but it is possi- 
ble that the fluid, by touching a fresh wound, 
or scratch, may cause very serious conse- 
quences. 
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“To the south of Yca there are some large 
cotton plantations; the most considerable of 
which belong to Don Domingo Elias. The 
cotton for exportation is shipped at the port of 
San Nicolas. Many experienced captains of 
ships declare the bay of San Nicolas to be the 
safest and best along the whole of the western 
coast of South America. 

“ The Quebrada of Huaitara, which stretches 
to the east of Yca, is the principal channel of 
communication between this part of the coast 
and the rich mountain provinces of Jauja and 
Huancavelica, and from the latter places to 
Ayacucho and Cusco. 

“Opposite to Pisco and Chinca there is a 
group of small islands, of which the largest, 
Sangallan, is six English miles distant trom 
Pisco. ‘These islands have of late years be- 
come celebrated on account of the great quan- 
tity of guano that has been exported from them. 

“Guano (or according to the more correct 
orthography, Huanu),* is found on these islands 
in enormous layers of from thirty-five to forty 
feet thick. The upper strata are of a greyish- 
brown color, which lower down becomer darker. 
In the lower strata the color is a rusty red, as 
if tinged by oxide of iron. ‘The Guano becomes 
progressively more and more solid from the 
suriace downward, a circumstance naturally 
accounted for by the gradual deposit of the 
strata, and the evaporation of the fluid particles. 
Guano is found on all the islands, ee oe most 
of the uninhabited promontories of the West 
coast of South America, especially in those 
parts within the tropics. I have often been as- 
sured that beds of Guano several feet high, 
covered with earth, are found inland at some dis- 
tance from the sea; but I never met with any, 
and I have some doubts of the correctness of 
the statement. If, however, these inland strata 
really exist, I am inclined to believe that they 
can only be found on hilly ground ; and in that 
case they afford strong evidence of a consider- 
able elevation of the coast. 

“ Guano is formed of the excrements of dif- 
ferent kinds of marine birds, as mews, divers, 
sheerbeaks, &c.; but the species which I can 
name with more precision are the following :— 
Larus modestus, Tech. ; Rhinchops nigra, Lin. ; 
Plotus Anhinga, Lin. ; Pelecanus thayus, Mol. ; 
Phalacrocorax Gaimardii, and albig ula, Tsch, 
(Pelecanus Gaimardii, Less., Carbo albigula, 
Brandt), and chiefly the Sula variegata, sch. 

“The immense flocks of these birds as they 
fly along the coast appear like clouds. When 
their vast numbers, their extraordinary vora- 
city, and the facility with which they procure 
their food, are considered, one cannot sur- 
prised at the magnitudes of the beds of Guano, 
which have resulted from uninterrupted accu- 
mulations during many thousands of years. I 
kept for some days a living Sula variegata, 
which I fed abundantly with fish. The average 
weight of the excrement daily was from 34 to 
five ounces. I have no doubt that when the 
bird is in a state of freedom the weight must 
be much greater, for these birds are constantly 
plunging into the sea, in order to devour the 
fishes which they find in extraordinary masses 
around all the islands. When an island is in- 





* The original word is Huanu, which is a term in the 
Quichua dialect meaning “ animal dung;” for example, 
Huanacuhuanu (excrement of the Huanacu). As the 
word is now generally used it isan abbreviation of Pishu 
Huanu—Bird-dung. The Spaniards have converted the 
final syllable nu into no, as they do in all the words 
adopted from the Quichua which have the like termina- 
tion. The European orthography Guano, which is also 
followed in Spanish America, is quite erroneous, for the 
Quichua language is deficient in the letter G, as it is in 
several other consonants. The H, in the commencement 
of the word, is strongly aspirated, whence the error in the 
orthography of the Spaniards, who have sadly corrupted 
the language of the Autochthones of Peru. 








habited by millions of sea-birds, though two- was taken by the Rev. Dr. Robinson, Vice 
thirds of the guano should be lost while flying, President, when the Secretary proceeded to 
still a very considerable stratum would be ac- | read two original letters just received from Mr. 
cumulated in the course of a year. Layard, an English gentleman engaged in 
“'The marine birds nestle on the uninhabited making explorations on the supposed site of 
islands, or on the rocks near the shore; but ancient Nineveh.* The first of these describes 
they never settle on the flat beach, or any his earliest explorations in the spring of 1846. 
place distant from it inland. On this fact, 1 On reaching Mosul, on the banks of the Tigris, 
ground ny conjecture that those beds of guano he examined the various mounds and tumuli in 
in the interior, which may have been moved the vicinity, and determined to commence his 
from the shore by important elevations of the excavations among some vast heaps and ruins 
coast, are to be found only on hills. called Nimroud, a place believed by the Arabs 
“During the first year of the deposit the to be that of the great city built by the mighty 
strata are white, and the Guano is then called hunter himself. There seems to be a doubt 
Guano Blanco. In the opinion of the Peru- | among Oriental scholars as to the city which 
vian cultivators, this is the most efficacious occupied this site, some believing it to be that 
kind. It is found in the Punta de Hormillos, | of Nineveh, while others think it is that of 
on the islands of Islay, Jesus, Margarita, &c. Resen, mentioned in Genesis. “ They are un- 
“ As soon as the dealers in guano begin to doubtedly,” says Mr. Layard, “of the very 
work one of the beds, the island on which it is highest antiquity, but I cannot form an opinion 
formed, is abandoned by the birds. It has also as to their precise epoch. I can only say that 
been remarked, that since the increase of trade they are Assyrian, and appear to have been 
and navigation, they have withdrawn from the built under the same dynasty of kings. The 
islands in the neighborhood of the ports. principal mound is very large, about 1,600 feet 
“Much has recently been written on the in length. My first excavation brought me 
employment and utility of guano; butthe man- on walls with inscriptions in the cuneiform 
ner in which it is applied as manure in Peru, character. I soon found myself in a palace, 
seems to be but little known. The Peruvians the walls of which were covered with sculp- 
use it chiefly in the cultivation of maize and tures resembling those discovered by Botta, at 
potatoes. A few weeks after the seeds begin Khorsabad. The first consists of large figures 
to shoot, a little hollow is dug round each root, | about 8 feet in height, bulls and lions with hu- 
and is filled up with guano, which is afterwards man heads, &c. The second, of sieges, bat- 
covered with a layer of earth. After the lapse tles, warriors, horses, kings, &c. They are 
of twelve or fifteen hours, the whole field is all cut in low relief, in marble, except the 
laid under water, and is left in that state for winged bulls and lions, the heads of which are 
some hours. Of the Guano Blanco a less in full, and the borders in very high relief. 
quantity suffices, and the field must be more Some of the bulls measure 14 feet in length. 
speedily and abundantly watered, otherwise the The walls are formed of blocks of marble, 8 or 
roots would be destroyed. The eflect of this 9 feet in height, from 6 to 10 feet in breadth, 
manure is incredibly rapid. In a few days the and generally exceedingly thick ; the space be- 
growth of a plant is doubled. If the manure tween being filled with earth or mud-bricks. 
be repeated a second time, but in smaller Above the marble were placed layers of bricks, 
quantities, a rich harvest is certain. At least, | richly painted. ‘They have generally retained 
the produce will be threefold that which would their colors perfectly, particularly the blues 
be obtained from the unmanured soil. and greens, which are laid on with a glazing, 
“The haciendas of the valley of Chancay | or varnished over. The flooring of the cham- 
have, during the last fifty years, consumed an- bers is either marble slabs covered with.in- 
nually from 33,000 to 36,000 bushels of guano | scriptions, or bitumen.” 
brought from the islands of Chancha and Pisco., Mr. Layard’s second letter is dated “ Mosul, 
The price of the bushel of colored guano is August 10, 1846,” in which he states that he 
one dollar and a quarter, and the price of the | obtained a firman from the Porte, giving him 
white from two to three dollars. The price | full permission to excavate and remove. Pre- 
has recently undergone many fluctuations, in vious to this time, Mr. Layard writes, “ some 
consequence of the great exports to Europe. _ twelve or fourteen chambers have already been 
“ The employment of this kind of manure is opened, and a large number of sculptures, in 
very ancient in Peru; and there is authentic | the highest preservation, discovered. The 
evidence of its having been used in the time | subjects may be divided into two kinds, reli- 
of the Incas. The white guano was then | gious and historical, both of equal interest. In 
chiefly found on the Islands opposite to Chinca ; | the former, every day brings forth some disco- 
so that for upwards of 600 years the deposit very of interest and importance. A man has 
has been progressively removed from those | just brought me a head, which J at first took 
islands without any apparent decrease of the to be an Indian idol, or rather an idol from 
accumulation. The uniformity of climate on | Central America, so completely does it resem- 
a coast where there is not much rain, must | ble some of those hideous countenances given 
contribute to render the Peruvian guano a by Stephens, in his travels in that region. On 
more arid manure than the African, as fewer examining it I found a long cuneiform inscrip- 
of the saline particles of the former being in ‘tion, which stamps it at once as an Assyrian 
solution, they are consequently less subject to | relic. The religious figures most common at 
evaporation.” | Nimrond are the lion, with the head of a man, 
- - | and the wings of a bird; the bull, with similar 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. |head and wings, truly magnificent ; human 
Tuts Society holds its meetings every fort-| winged figures in various raperies, and hu- 
night, generally at the house of the president, man figures with the heads and wings of the 
the Hon. Albert Gallatin. The last meeting eagle. There are many small groups repre- 
was held on Saturday, the 30th January, at senting combats with these and other mon- 
the house of the secretary, John R. Bartlett. strous animals, all of which are, no doubt, 
In consequence of indisposition, its venerable myths, and will hereafter bear interpretation. 
president was not in attendance. In addition, ——________—. — 





to its members, the meeting was attended by a | _* These letters were written to Mr. S. L. Kellogg, of 


. 6 °  s . in Cincinnati, by whom they were transmitted to this city. 
number of distinguished visitors interested '1)' They will be published at length in the Knickerbocker for 
ethnological and historical studies. The chair March. 
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The historical subjects are chiefly interesting | near the elbow of the Orontes, is a singular 
for the insight they afford into the manners | isolated mountain, with some sixty sites of 
and customs of the ancient Assyrians, their | Greek ruins, five temples, and ancient churches, 
modes of warfare, the state of the arts, &c. | with a inscriptions. It is now inha- 
From an examination of them, there results a | bited by Druzes. Passing through Edlip and 
conviction that this people had risen to the Riha, Mr. T. examined Bara, the largest ruin 
greatest power; that they were highly civi- perhaps in all Syria, with many Greek cos 
lized, acquainted with most of the machines of tions. It was visited by Niebuhr and Burk- 
attack and defence which were in use previous hardt, and partially described by the latter. 
to the discovery of gunpowder, and whose in-| The site of Apumea (now Kulat el-Mudik) 
vention is generally attributed to the Greeks | has never yet been fully examined. There is 
and Romans, and that they had attained a very a single avenue more than a mile long, and 


remarkable proficiency in the fine arts. In the 123 feet broad, having a colonnade 24 feet in 


latter they greatly excelled the Egyptians, and 
approach nearer the Greeks than any nation | 
of antiquity. I have some specimens which 
are remarkable proofs of this, particularly a 
lion hunt, in which the king is represented in 
his chariot, drawn by three horses, accompa- 
nied by a charioteer; he is discharging an 
arrrow at a lion which is springing upon the 
chariot. Another lion, wounded by several 
arrows, has fallen under the horses’ feet. 
There is a simplicity, and at the same time a 
spirit in this bas-relief worthy of Greece, and 
the drawing of the two lions is really extraor- 
dinary, and would not have disgraced an Athe- 
nian. The sculpture is executed with great 
delicacy ; the proportions are most carefully 
preserved, and the ornaments, though rich, do 
not detract from the simplicity of the whole. 
The sculptures, as in Egypt and Greece, were 
painted. Like the —. the Assyrians 
used paintings extensively in their rooms, and 
some of their colors were of extraordinary bril- 
liancy. The details show an extraordinary 
delicacy and perfection in the working of 
metals, and in the weaving of wool, silk, or 
whatever material they used ; and this appears 
at all times to be a sign of very advanced civi- 
lization. For instance, in a sword, the hilt is 
formed of two lions struggling together, beau- 
tifully executed; the top of the scabbard is 
formed of lions’ heads, the lower part by two 
lions. ‘The bracelets have heads of animals; 
the chairs and thrones are supported on lions’ 
paws : baskets are formed by two eagles, back 
to back, with outstretched wings; the string 
of a bow is passed through an eagle’s beak, in 
fact some such ornament occurs wherever it 
can be introduced, and always with great truth | 
and spirit. The draperies are covered with 
embroidery, groups of figures, flowers, scroll 
work, and every variety of design.” 

Mr. Layard has thus far carried on his ex- 
plorations at his own expense, but has recently 
applied to the British government for aid. If 
this is granted him he will be enabled to pro- 
secute his explorations in this most interesting 
field of research, and to transmit to England 
such pieces of sculpture, statuary, and other | 
relics of antiquity as are capable of being 
removed. Many large tumuli and mounds’ 
yet remain uncovered, all of which, doubtless, | 
contain as interesting objects as those already 
discovered by Mr. Layard. 

A letter from Rev. W. M. Thomson, of Bei- | 
rout, to E. Robinson, dated December 14, 1846, | 
containing notices of his journey to and from | 
Aleppo and the vicinity, was read by the pre- | 
sident in the chair. Mr. 'T’. went by way of 
the coast and Antioch, and returned by the 
way of Edlip, Hamath, and Baalbek. 

ebel Simin (St. Simeon), west of Aleppo, | 

is full of the ruins of Grecian cities and tem- | 
ples. he great Salt Lake, southeast of | 
Aleppo, is a most extraordinary place. Mr. | 
Thomson visited the site of Khunasareh in| 
that vicinity, the former seat of a line of, 
Khalifs ; but forgotten in modern geography. | 
| 

Jebel-el-Aala, nearly ten hours west of Aleppo, | 


width on each side. he columns were fluted, 
and stood six feet apart; they were of various 


of the city of Jeddo, the capital of Japan, 
which attracted much attention. Its streets, 
as laid down, are quite irregular. The various 
public squares, gardens, and temples, are 
shown, and their several names _— in 
Japanese characters. Presuming the plan to 
be an authentic one, of which there is no 
reason to doubt, the accounts we have had of 
this great = having a circuit of 25 miles, 
with a population of two millions, are fully 
pail ig Everything from this secluded 
country is full of interest, and it is to be ho 
that Mr. Williams, who ee > af 
nese lan , may be induced to publish a 
reduced core his plan, accompanied by a 





sizes, from three to four feet in diameter, and memoir, to embrace such facts as can be col- 
34 feet high, with Corinthian capitals and cor- \lected from the many observations which ac- 
nice. There must have been about 1,600 | company the original. 
columns, forming one of the most magnificent | 
avenues in the world. 
Mr. Thomson visited the lake on the) 
Orontes, south of Hemus, and proceeded to | i fig ai 
Riblah, where Nebuchadnezzar was encamped | The social spirit is gaining ground es 
after the siege of Jerusalem; 2 Kings xxv., 6; the literary and artistic classes in the city. 
Jer. xxxix., 5. Riblah lies on the right bank We hear of conversaziones, where men of 
of the Orontes, at the elbow where the stream letters and of science meet for the interchange 
bends northwards. It is nearly east of the of opinions, conducted in the simple French 
great fountain or source of the Orontes, at Style, with little expense, and strongly con- 
Hurmal, under Lebanon, which sends forth a’ firmatory of a fact, hitherto decidedly question- 
strong river bearing directly across the plains | €4, that intellectual pursuits can be carried on 
towards Anti-Lebanon, until it reaches Riblah. in New York without the agency of cham- 
The two ranges of mountains, Lebanon and | pagne and oysters. A new organization has 
Anti-Lebanon, here approach each other more 4/80 grown out of the strictly» private asso- 
nearly than elsewhere. The celebrated exca- | cittion, “ The Sketching Club,” which is 
vated cavern of Mar Mardu, in the rocks over hereafter to take the name of the “ Century, 
the great fountain, resembles much the strong- #0 meet at a club-room in Broadway. We 
hold of a bandit. In the plain in front of the hear many good auguries of the fellowship 
fountain, and about two miles from it, is a very |@"4 intellectuality of the new assemblage 
remarkable isolated tower. It is built of large Which, when its preliminaries are more defi- 
hewn stones, is 25 feet square at the base, and Ritely settled, we shall take an opportunity ot 
rises 70 or 80 feet, with a pyramidal top, | *ccounting for, by a full statement of the 
The four sides are trae Baal with figures Constitution, aims, and means of the society. 
sculptured in high relief, comprising ani- = 
mals of various kinds, mingled with bows| The lectures on China delivered by S. Wells 
and arrows, spears, and other implements, Williams, Esq., at the Central Presbyterian 
beautifully executed, and as large as life. church, in Broome st., are attracting deserved 
What could have been the object of this tower? attention by the fulness of information of the 
Was it a monument of Assyrian, Babylonian, speaker, and the ready, practical manner in 
or Persian conquest? Or was it commemo-| which it is conveyed. Mr. Williams is a 
rative of some great hunting-scene, by one of native of Utica in this state, and has resided 
the chase-loving Seleucide ? The absence of twelve years in China, where he has been en- 
all inscriptions is against the latter idea. At gaged as an assistant in missionary duties. 
any rate the monument is a most singular one, — 
and strongly merits the attention of antiqua-| At the regular monthly meeting of the His- 
ries. torical Society, on the evening of the 2d inst., 
An excursion was afterwards made by Dr. a paper was read by Prof. Cyrus Mason, on 
De Forest from Beirout to the site of Apamea the subject of taxation, a rapid historical sum- 
and ihe vicinity. He also visited Selemyeh, mary of some of the leading facts connected 
east of Kamatti. His observations served with this topic in England and the United 
to confirm the earlier ones of Mr. Morrison. | States. A paper presented to the Society, an 
A little society of intelligent Arabs has re-| inventory in the handwriting of Gen. Seth 
cently been formed at Beirout, mostly young Pomeroy, of the household experses of a fami- 
men, conducted somewhat on the plan of a/ ly in Connecticut in 1747, a hundred years 
Lyceum. One of the main objects is to pre- | ago, excited considerable interest as a curious 
pare a descriptive catalogue of all known Ara-| picture of the past. The creature comfort 
bic works. ‘This will be made as complete as | items of rum anil cider, the latter a very liberal 
sossible by corresponding with literary men in | appropriation, were not forgotten, 
igypt, Bagdad, Damascus, Aleppo, and other -- 
cities of Arabic learning; and by the use of} The first regular meeting of the Academy 
the catalogues of European libraries. When of Medicine was held at the Lyceum, on the 
complete, it will be prepared for the press by | 3d inst. Dr. Stearns delivered an inaugural 
Nasif el-Yazagy, the best Arabic scholar now address. It was resolved that delegates be 
known in Syria; with an English translation | sent to the national Medical Convention to be 
in parallel columns. Such a catalogue cannot | held in Philadelphia. Dr. Griscom presented 
but be highly interesting and useful to all a memorial on the subject of the registration 
oriental scholars ; and will strongly tend to! of births, marriages, and deaths, which was 
promote the revival of Arabic learning among | ordered to be transmitted to the Legislature. 
themselves, powerfully aided, as it will be, by _ 
the recent introduction of the press. Shakspeare found sermons in stones, and 





Paragraphs of the Week. 


Mr. 8. Wells Williams exhibited an original Broadway tailors have been known to publish 
Japanese map or plan, about six feet square, advertisements on the pavements in asphaltum ; 
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but certain religious people in England have 
outrun these at songggs a new application 
of piety to envelopes. e have before us a 
letter-covering of this description, received by 
the steamer, of which the centre is composed 
of various texts of Scripture, and the corners 
devoutly tucked in with exhortation: a style 
of improvement which reminds us of those 
psc nay | cartionenate devices, by which 
arguments for or —_ enry Clay are put 
into tempting circulation, printed on the back 
of bank bills. : 


“ Our friend Lover,” says the Home Journal, 
“has had a compliment that will ‘tell’ in 
England. In the midst of proceedings in the 
Virginia legislature, a member rose and said 
that the distinguished Sam. Lover was 
about to give an entertainment of Irish 
songs and legends, at the Exchange Hotel, and 
he would therefore move that the house ‘do 
now adjourn, which was carried by acclama- 
tion.’” It will undoubtedly “tell” exceeding- 
ly well in England, especially after dinner, 
and will give an exalted idea of the import- 
ance of the proceedings of the Virginia 
legislature. There was enough of this kind 
of trifling on the arrival of Mr. Dickens, and 
there is less excuse for repeating it, in 
the case of undoubtedly a clever and worthy 
man, but whose merits can be fully appreciat- 
ed with perfect equanimity and coolness. 
There is nothing to excite any extraordinary 
enthusiasm in itr. Lover’s arrival in this 
country, and as he is a man of good sense, he 
must set this species of extravagance down at 
a very low valuation. America is looked upon 
by foreign artists as a convenient fool’s “ El 
Dorado,” where a great deal of money can be 
made by a very small investment of talents, on 
very easy terms. 

The citizens of Cincinnati are already be- 
ginning to sum up their novel antiquities. 
The Adas points to an old building which has 
been successively occupied by Clevenger, who 
erected it, as a stone cutter’s shop, modelled 
his first bust, and cut the first bust ever exe- 
cuted in stone in the city there; by Hart, 
“the Kentucky sculptor,’ who cast busts of 
General Jackson; by T. B. Read, who com- 
menced in the same studio as a pupil of Cle- 
venger; by Brackett, who first commenced 
modelling there ; by Clement R. Edwards and 
J. D. Jones, also sculptors, the first of whom 
has set up an ambitious “ Clementine Gallery ” 
in Maryland, and the second modelled the 
head of Henry Clay, from which a copy for 
Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & Co.’s packet 
ship named after the statesman, was taken. 


The new feature in Dickens's Dombey and 
Son for the month is, the introduction of the 
boarding school establishment of Dr. Blimber, 
the reverse of the Yorkshire school of Squeers, 


for the pupils are over fed and over taught. | 


The Doctor is a character. Thackeray, the 
rival humorist of Dickens, opens his monthly 
budget, Vanity Fair, by the introduction of a 
schoolmistress, even better sketched by the 
pencil than by the pen, who is a kind of Miss 
Blimber without the learning, living on the 
vicarious reputation of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who once visited her premises. Dickens’s re- 
ductiv ad absurdum of the “ forcing system ” 
will do good: 


“In fact, Doctor Blimber’s establishment was 
a great hot-house, in which there was a forcing 
apparatus incessantly at work. All the boys 
blew before their time. Mental green-peas were 
produced at Christmas, and intellectual aspara- 


gus all the year round. Mathematical goose- themselves quite as extraordinarily as in simi- 
berries (very sour ones too) were common at lar scenes in New York. Whatever be the 


untimely seasons, and from mere sprouts of fate of th 
0 outs e French school of novels, w 
bushes, under Doctor Blimber’s cultivation. sil via 


Every description of Greek and Latin vegetable | pow Bi for oe Le ge Poe ~ 
was got off the driest twigs of boys, under the | a SHS. 1 London Literary Ga- 
frostiest circumstances. Nature was of no con- | zette has some warning intimations on this 
‘sequence at all. No matter what a young gen- | subject worth ee to by American read- 
tleman was intended to bear, Doctor Blimber | ©TS 5 though we would take exception to the 
made him bear to paizern, somehow or other.” | Writer’s representation of these novels as a 


| es _ picture of French life. The novelists of France 
__ The last letter of Miss Fuller to the Tribune | are pre far ahead of the people of France 
is dated Paris. In it, among other London in these delineations. 
reminiscences, occurs this just and feeling 
tribute to Miss Joanna Baillie, with mention 
of a visit to one of the lady friends of Horace 
Walpole : 


| **T went to pay my court to Joanna Baillie. 
I found on her brow not indeed a coronal of gold, 
but a serenity and strength undimmed and un- 
broken by the weight of more than fourscore | 
yea b iati i ar |: ; : 
thoughts theater Spree wee dee immorality. Balzac is almost universally ac- 
_ “ T prize Joanna Baillie and Madame Roland | CUS¢4 of pandering to vice in his romances ; for 
as the best specimens which have been hitherto _ his prominent characters are always vicious and 
aed <i aes ak @ annie cee pe sacs always brilliant ; his most striking scenes always 
aed siaidéness of shind Tae va the santa scandalously immoral, but always irresistibly 
culture and capable of the various action opened fascinating. He denies that his works, if rightly 
to them by the progress of the Christian Idea. read and rightly understood, are vicious in 
They are not sentimental ; they do not sigh and their effects, But the denial will avail him not; 
Galle al ecltanel Hectee of Gad cHcction. eal for when vice is made to charm, and vicious peo- 
woman’s heart born to be misunderstood by the ple to dazzle, “ware ae Gece ae Semmens 
object or objects of her fond inevitable choice. cially among the young and the inexperienced. 
| Love (the passion) when s,oken of at ait bertieath After all, however, the mission of the romance- 
seems a thing noble, religious, worthy to be felt. | ee 7 ope -_ oes oe 
They do not write of it always; they did not amuse = each, well and good ; but amuse he 
think of it always ; they saw other things in this onped f, as some of Balzac’s critics lay down, 
| great, rich, suffering world. In superior deli- | his works have no other object than to hold, as 
cacy of touch they show the woman, but the | it Weres * the mirror up to nature,’—to show 
hand is firm: nor was all their s cook seit tetiten | French society, and Frenchmen, and Frencli- 
froma ioe meth Mir oa wena conte experience, | Women, a8 they really are in the first half of the 
|It contained things which Ls oll ioattlectenl. nineteenth century, it must be confessed that 
| by. eabeaunalte good, _ he has succeeded admirably. It may be confess- 
“Ye a aeneR As Cha wenliins 6f Ineuue Beiltic| ed, too, that the entire collection of his works 
| are het. known in the United States. The | ™@Y merit the ambitious title he has given of 
Plays on the Passions are faulty in their plan— Comedy of Human Life, provided it be under- 
i oll sitehintn at aahale open od toeky des ie f- stood that the life described is merely Frene/: 
py. Ae Ramat! wee « sketches of | Life: And what a life itis!) What scheming, 
? - : , artful, vicious men--what false, worthless, 
hace, rigorous expremions of wie thous handoned woman what sare and ltr, wha 
We found her in her little etm Se t at atrocious immorality, what audacious vice ! 
| Ham stead, surrounded by marks of Gre io | How even what seems good is empty, hollow, 
P . rotten to the very core! How virtue is humi- 
| liated——-how guilt is exalted ! How female purity 
is laughed at, how virgin innocence is made a 


|reverence from distinguished and _ excellent 
herself, yet still sprightly and full of active | thing of traffic, how beauty is prostituted, for 


** De Balzac has just completed in the Con- 
stitutionnel the publication of the greater part 
of a new romance entitled Les Parens Pauvres. 
| It is one of the most remarkable productions of 
this very popular author; and that is saying a 
|great deal. The characters are drawn with 
|a force and vigor which excites a warm admira- 
tion ; but they are utterly detestable, and the 
scenes in which they are made to act are of gross 


\friends. Near her was the sister, older than 
[Kindness whowe character and their mutual. re |imoney, how the marrage vow J seandalci 
_ : : outraged ! : 1t is a sad picture altogether— 
pad peed mer — rpm i Tg qu sad, very sad! Nay, it is more than ‘sad, it is 
oe planes word PYAlthough Fes pirdhecss gpl heron | hideous, itis revolting! Though, perhaps, out- 


| of outline. ‘ : - 
F wardly fair to the eye, it wrings, when we ex- 
| 1 asked for theirs, and when the elder gave hers amine it, the very soul, and weeds a cry of bitter 


‘ gee 
_as ‘ sister to Joanna Baillie,’ it drew a tear from | .. 5 hams the tant. 
** Eugene Sue has recommenced his Memoirs 


| my eye, a good tear, a genuine pearl, fit homage | pa 
| to that fairest product of the soul of man, hum- e . Bete : 
ble, disinterested tenderness. - E a Valet-de-Chambre in the Constitutionnel. 
«* At Richmond I went to see another lady of | : 
; : | owing, it is said, to the proprietors of the paper 
Pree orm a can tie, Goa, Oe praeee! objecting to certain scenes of brutal and filthy 
. . ; aay cine a d 
|Horace Walpole, and for her charms of manner | licentiousness which they contained. The pro 


| ° ? . 
. : “salle rietors are really over nice. After the horribly 
and conversation long and still a reigning power. treat aeacenty with which they have vom 


| She has still the vivacity, the careless nature or | |: ® 

. | mitted M. Sue to regale their readers, they 
'refined art that made her please so much in| : a : “fi 
earlier days—still is girlish and gracefully so might have felt perfectly assured that hardly any 


: : . | thing could be too gross for them. Ifmy memory 
besnen » with her was no sign of labor or sor- | aoeg’ not deceive me, I once expressed a favora- 


| ble opinion of this work as far as could be judged 


j me | from a few of the first chapters ; but now I have 
| highly-seasoned school of French | n9 hesitation in saying that it is a miserable 


| novels of vice and intrigue we should think | fajjure altogether. Its author seems to labor un- 
|must soon become extinct. If carrying the der the delusion that if he wallows in filth it is 
| thing out to its utmost extent is a sign of the | not necessary to have talent.” 
end, it is probably reached already. It is said’ — ma 
there is beginning to be a demand in Paris for| The literary department of the new Unitarian 
| productions of the English pen hitherto ne-| paper in this mr the Christian Enquirer, is 
|glected. Dickens, on his late visit to that | edited by Mrs. Kirkland, a guarantee for its 
capital, was made quite a lion of; he was féted | good sense, benevolence, and general interest. 
‘and toasted by gentlemen who crammed from Among many clever passages in this paper, 
: " . | : ° : ‘ 
‘his works for the occasion, and delivered we notice the philosophy of coughing in 
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The historical subjects are chiefly interesting 
for the insight they afford into the manners 
and customs of the ancient Assyrians, their 
modes of warfare, the state of the arts, &c. 
From an examination of them, there results a 
conviction that this people had risen to the 
greatest power; that they were highly civi- 
lized, acquainted with most of the machines of 
attack and defence which were in use previous 
to the discovery of gunpowder, and whose in- 


vention is generally attributed to the Greeks | 


and Romans, and that they had attained a very 
remarkable proficiency in the fine arts. In the 
latter they greatly excelled the Egyptians, and 
approach nearer the Greeks than any nation 
of antiquity. 
are remarkable proofs of this, particularly a 
lion hunt, in which the king is represented in 
his chariot, drawn by three horses, accompa- 
nied by a charioteer; he is discharging an 
arrrow at a lion which is springing upon the 
chariot. Another lion, wounded by several 
arrows, has fallen under the horses’ feet. 
There is a simplicity, and at the same time a 
spirit in this bas-relief worthy of Greece, and 
the drawing of the two lions is really extraor- 
dinary, and would not have disgraced an Athe- 
nian. The sculpture is executed with great 
delicacy ; the proportions are most carefully 
preserved, and the ornaments, though rich, do 
not detract from the simplicity of the whole. 
The sculptures, as in Egypt and Greece, were 
painted. Like the Egyptians, the Assyrians 
used paintings extensively in their rooms, and 
some of their colors were of extraordinary bril- 
liancy. The details show an extraordinary 
delicacy and perfection in the working of 
metals, and in the weaving of wool, silk, or 
whatever material they used ; and this appears 
at all times to be a sign of very advanced civi- 
lization. For instance, in a sword, the hilt is 
formed of two lions struggling together, beau- 
tifully executed; the top of the scabbard is 
formed of lions’ heads, the lower part by two 
lions. ‘The bracelets have heads of animals ; 
the chairs and thrones are supported on lions’ 
paws ; baskets are formed by two eagles, back 
to back, with outstretched wings; the string 
of a bow is passed through an eagle’s beak, in 
fact some such ornament occurs wherever it 
can be introduced, and always with great truth 
and spirit. The draperies are covered with 
embroidery, groups of figures, flowers, scroll 
work, and every variety of design.” 

Mr. Layard has thus far carried on his ex- 
plorations at his own expense, but has recently 
applied to the British government for aid. If 
this is granted him he will be enabled to pro- 
secute his explorations in this most interesting 
field of research, and to transmit to England 
such pieces of sculpture, statuary, and other 


relics of antiquity as are capable of being 


removed. Many large tumuli and mounds 
yet remain uncovered, all of which, doubtless, 
contain as interesting objects as those already 
discovered by Mr. Layard. 


A letter from Rev. W. M. Thomson, of Bei- | 
rout, to E. Robinson, dated December 14, 1846, | Egypt, Bagdad, 


width on each side. 


and stood six feet apart; they were of various 
I have some specimens which | 


near the elbow of the Orontes, is a singular | 


isolated mountain, with some sixty sites of 


Greek ruins, five temples, and ancient churches, 


with many Greek inscriptions. It is now inha- 
bited by Druzes. Passing through Edlip and 
Riha, Mr. T. examined Bara, the largest ruin 
perhaps in all Syria, with many Greek inscri 

tions. It was visited by Niebuhr and Burk- 


hardt, and partially described by the latter. 


The site of Apumea (now Kulat el-Mudik) 
has never yet been fully examined. There is 
a single avenue more than a mile long, and 
123 feet broad, having a colonnade 24 feet in 
he columns were fluted, 


sizes, from three to four feet in diameter, and 
34 feet high, with Corinthian capitals and cor- 
nice. There must have been about 1,600 
columns, forming one of the most magnificent 
avenues in the world. 

Mr. Thomson visited the lake on the 
Orontes, south of Hemus, and proceeded to 
Riblah, where Nebuchadnezzar was encam 
atter the siege of Jerusalem; 2 Kings xxv., 6; 
Jer. xxxix., 5. Riblah lies on the right bank 
of the Orontes, at the elbow where the stream 
bends northwards. It is nearly east of the 
great fountain or source of the Orontes, at 





of the city of Jeddo, the capital of Japan, 
which attracted much attention. Its streets, 
as laid down, are quite irregular. The various 
public squares, gardens, and temples, are 
shown, and their several names appended in 
Japanese characters. Presuming the plan to 
be an authentic one, of which there is no 
reason to doubt, the accounts we have had of 
this great city having a circuit of 25 miles, 


with a population of two millions, are fully 
sustained. Everything from this secluded 
country is full of interest, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Williams, who understands the Ja- 


nese language, may be induced to publish a 
todncea copy of his plan, accompanied by a 
memoir, to embrace such facts as can be col- 
lected from the many observations which ac- 


company the original. 


| Paragraphs of the Week. 
aeali 








_ The social spirit is gaining ground among 
‘the literary and artistic classes in the city. 
/We hear of conversaziones, where men of 
letters and of science meet for the interchange 
‘of opinions, conducted in the simple French 
style, with little expense, and strongly con- 





_Anti-Lebanon, here approach each other 
‘nearly than elsewhere. 


Hurmal, under Lebanon, which sends forth a firmatory of a fact, hitherto decidedly question- 
strong river bearing directly across the plains 4, that intellectual pursuits can be carried on 
towards Anti-Lebanon, until it reaches Riblah. in New York without the agency of cham- 
The two ranges of mountains, Lebanon and Pagne and oysters. A new organization has 
more also grown out of the strictly» private asso- 
The celebrated exca- ciation, “ The Sketching Club,” which is 
vated cavern of Mar Maréu, in the rocks over hereafter to take the name of the “ Century,” 
the great fountain, resembles much the strong- | and meet at a club-room in Broadway. We 
hold of a bandit. In the plain in front of the bear many good auguries of the fellowship 
fountain, and about two miles from it, is a very #24 intellectuality of the new assemblage 
remarkable isolated tower. It is built of Jarge Which, when its preliminaries are more deti- 
hewn stones, is 25 feet square at the base, and | nitely settled, we shall take an opportunity ot 
rises 70 or 80 feet, with a pyramidal top.|#ccounting for, by a full statement of the 


pac aati dit i pees bai 





the chase-loving Seleucide ? 


The four sides are covered with figures | 
sculptured in high relief, comprising ani- 
mals of various kinds, mingled with bows | 
and arrows, spears, and other implements, 
beautifully executed, and as large as life. 


Was it a monument of Assyrian, Babylonian, 
or Persian conquest ? 
rative of some great hunting-scene, by one of 
The absence of 
all inscriptions is against the latter idea. At 
any rate the monument is a most singular one, 
and strongly merits the attention of antiqua- 
ries. 

An excursion was afterwards made by Dr. 
De Forest from Beirout to the site of Apamea 
and the vicinity. He also visited Selemyeh, 
east of Kamatti. His observations served 
to confirm the earlier ones of Mr. Morrison. 


Or was it commemo- | 


a paper was read by Prof. 


constitution, aims, and means of the society. 


The lectures on China delivered by S. Wells 
Williams, Esq., at the Central Presbyterian 


church, in Broome st., are attracting deserved 
What could have been the object of this tower ? | 


attention by the fulness of information of the 
speaker, and the ready, practical manner in 
which it is conveyed. Mr. Williams is a 
native of Utica in this state, and has resided 
twelve years in China, where he has been en- 
gaged as an assistant in missionary duties. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the His- 
torical Society, on the evening of the 2d inst., 
syrus Mason, on 
the subject of taxation, a rapid historical sum- 
mary of some of the leading facts connected 
with this topic in England and the United 


| States. A paper presented to the Society, an 


A little society of intelligent Arabs has re-| inventory in the handwriting of Gen. Seth 


By Reni hie ea 





Se ean: Spel OCR ATI GS os ei 


cently been formed at Beirout, mostly young Pomeroy, of the household experses of a fami- 


men, conducted somewhat on the plan of a 
Lyceum. One of the main objects is to pre- | 
pare a descriptive catalogue of all known Ara-| 
bic works. This will be made as complete as | 

sible by corresponding with literary men in| 
mascus, Aleppo, and other | 


containing notices of his journey to and from | cities of Arabic learning; and by the use of| 
Aleppo and the vicinity, was read by the pre-| the catalogues of European libraries. When! of Medicine was held at the Lyceum, on the 


sident in the chair. 


be of Edlip, Hamath, and Baalbek. 


ebel Siman (St. Simeon), west of Aleppo, | in parallel columns. 


known in Syria; with an English translation 
Such a catalogue cannot | 


is full of the ruins of Grecian cities and tem-| but be highly interesting and useful to all’ 
ples. ‘he great Salt Lake, southeast of oriental scholars; and will strongly tend to! of births, marriages, and deaths, which was 
Aleppo, is a most extraordinary place. Mr. | promote the revival of Arabic learning among | ordered to be transmitted to the Legislature. 
Thomson visited the site of Khunasareh in | themselves, powerfully aided, as it will be, by 
that vicinity, the former seat of a line of the recent introduction of the press. 


Khalifs ; but forgotten in modern geography. | 


Mr. 8. Wells Williams exhibited an original | 


ly in Connecticut in 1747, a hundred years 


ago, excited considerable interest as a curious 
picture of the past. The creature comfort 
items of rum and cider, the latter a very liberal 
appropriation, were not forgotten. 


The first regular meeting of the Academy 


Mr. T’. went by way of | complete, it will be prepared for the press by| 3d inst. Dr. Stearns delivered an inaugural 
the coast and Antioch, and returned by the | Nasif el-Yazagy, the best Arabic scholar now | address. 


It was resolved that delegates be 
sent to the national Medical Convention to be 
held in Philadelphia. Dr. Griscom presented 
a memorial on the subject of the registration 
i 


Shakspeare found sermons in stones, and 
Troadway tailors have been known to publish 


Jebel-el-Aala, nearly ten hours west of Aleppo, | Japanese map or plan, about six feet square, | advertisements on the pavements in asphaltum ; 
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but certain religious people in England have [dee all the year round. Mathematical goose- ‘themselves quite as extraordinarily as in simi- 
outrun these inventions, by a new application berries (very sour ones too) were common at Jar scenes in New York. Whatever be the 
of piety to envelopes. We have before us a Untimely seasons, and from mere sprouts of fate of the French school of novels, we see 
letter-covering of this description, received by — under Doctor Blimber’s cultivation. | no necessity for our country people living them 
the steamer, of which the centre is composed EVery description of Greek and Latin vegetable | oye, again here. The London Literary Ga- 
- f Seri d th was got off the driest twigs of boys, under the | 2 ae : : 
of various texts of Scripture, and the corners | ¢ \stiest circumstances, Nature was of no con.| 2@tte has some warning intimations on this 
devoutly tacked in with exhortation: a style | ..ouence “6 dil. We matter whet 6 vous subject worth listening to by American read- 
t which reminds us of those flenan wae int: Ae ee ne aL. | aint: Makai we weal tche aneaal } 
of improvement wv ‘ . --, |deman was intended to bear, Doctor Blimber | €TS; though we wou @ exception to the 
ponet 28st electioneerin devices, by which _made him bear to pattern, somehow or other.” | writer's representation of these novels as a 
arguments for or against Henry Clay are put | one | picture of French life. The novelists of France 
into tempting circulation, printed on the back __ The last letter of Miss Fuller to the Tribune | are probably far ahead of the people of France 
of bank bills. . is dated Paris. In it, among other London in these delineations. 
: 3g reminiscences, occurs this just and feeling) .. 
“Our friend Lover,” says the Home Journal, tribute to Miss Joanna Baillie, with mention | .4;4,, 
—- ing * Tapas per veh ot 5 a . : — to one of the lady friends of Horace of a new romance entitled Les Parens Pauvres. 
ngland. mids P Ss 1@ Walpole : | It is one of the most remarkable productions of 
Virginia legislature, a member rose and said ee | this very popular anther; and that is saying a 
that the distinguished Sam. Lover was a oes volq_ | great deal. The characters are drawn with 
; ; - 1 I found on her brow not indeed a coronal of gold, | ; Py: “er ; 
about to give an entertainment of Irish har temetilt d : | aforce and vigor which excites a warm admira- 
y and strength undimmed and un- |). - : : 
songs and legends, at the Exchange Hotel, and (broken by the weight of more than fourscore | #085 but they are utterly detestable, and the 
he ape waar ot move rar Sat ee ‘do years, or by the scanty appreciation which her tabuadien anen — gfe Sanches 
now adjourn, which was carri y acclama- thoughts have received. | i : i, ae ae 
tion.’” It will undoubtedly “tell” exceeding- “I prize Joanna Baillie and Madame Roland | eee ee x » a tanger e's 8; na 
ly well in England, especially after dinner, as the best specimens which have been hitherto | erst brilliant « his sat - “kit nt hovers 
and will give an exalted idea of the import-| offered of women of a Spartan, Roman strength scandalously immoral, but ae: irresistibly 
ance of the proceedings of the Virginia and singleness of mind, adorned by the various fascinating. He denies that his works, if rightly 
legisl The . h of this kind CU!ture and capable of the various action opened . : 
egisiature. re was enou of this Kin Ss nite by thie’ eeemtece of the Christion Ides read and rightly understood, are vicious in 
of trifling on the arrival of Mr. Dickens, and Ter ene abt pred om, soe : they do not aigh and | 4¢ireffects. But the denial will avail him not; 
there is less excuse for repeating it, in- y of f. ie 


: T er : for when vice is made to charm, and vicious peo- 
the case of undoubtedly a clever and worthy | Write of withered flowers of fond affection, and D6 to dazzle, harm must needs be done, espe- 
man, but whose merits can be fully appreciat- object or objects of her fond inevitable choice. — ail. be the ae the and the Ps pena 
ed with perfect equanimity and coolness. | | ove (the passion) when spoken of at all by them, “a wa 0: oh at hb oinapee of sete it ice 
There is nothing to excite any extraordinary seems a thing noble, religious, worthy to be felt. | nae si rset aoe — 4 ahead f wt ie od 
enthusiasm in Mr. Lover's arrival in this They do not write of it always ; they did not ;must. If, as some of Balzac’s critics ~ down 
country, and as he is a man of good sense, he | think of it always ; they saw other things in this | his page Scene: tenella ie t than to} ition 
; j , , t, rich, suffering world. In superior deli-| ; . gp neanea:* eth ongae La 
must set this species of extravagance down at Sre@ of halite than chs h P but the | it Were, ‘the mirror up to nature,’—to show 
a very low valuation. America is looked upon hard 3 Fr they © a hate arse ut the! French society, and Frenchmen, and French- 
by foreign artists as a convenient fool’s “ El | (7 ed utterance of more berantal exherienen | Women, as they really are in the first half of the’ 
Dorado,” where a great deal of money can be | pean S dehtads = eaedl hears. ~ short /nineteenth century, it must be confessed that 
made by a very small investment of talents, on | ly. eniveuseliv 8 = | he has succeeded admirably. It may be confess- 
very easy terms , I t that th oe cJ Baill: | ed, too, that the entire collection of his works 
'y : — na vin the (h ns d pos ngage *he may merit the ambitious title he has given of 
le | are not more knuwn in the United States. The| Comedy of Human Life, provided it be under- 

The citizens of Cincinnati are already be- | Plays on the Passions are faulty in their plan— : 


ae a : meiiag ge moe ic ef. | stood that the life described is merely Frene/: 
ginning to sum up their novel antiquities. |? care: sangha rise a “iy life. And what a life it is! What scheming, 
The Adas points to an old building which has | ect, far ut there are masterly sketches of | artful, vicious men--what false, worthless, 


been successively occupied by Clevenger, who sung al prwecher ostegoe vedheSlr aagntn iat abandoned woman—what glare and glitter, what 
ted i tter's shop, modelled | ““¢? ee . paring *, | atrocious immorality, what audacious vice! 
erected it, as a stone cutter’s shop, “© We found her in her little calm retreat at ; 
of 4 b . _How even what seems good is empty, hollow, 
- _ aa, ont = ee ae en eee I Hampstead, surrounded by marks of love and | rotten to the very core! How virtue is humi- 
cuted in stone in the city there; by Hart, reverence from distinguished and excellent | |; sted—-how Ahi ited | vil 
‘ | ee 7 . -- guiltis exalted ! How female purity 
the Kentucky sculptor,’ who cast busts of friends. Near her was the sister, older than | is laughed at, how virgin innocence is made a 
General Jackson; by T. B. Read, who com-| herself, yet still sprightly and full of active | thing of traffic, laine beauty i prostituted for 
menced in the same studio as a pupil of Cle- | kindness, whose character and their mutual re- /money, how the marriage vow is scandalously 
venger by Brackett, who first commenced | lation she has, in one of her last poems, indicat- 
model 


> 2 | ve ! ! it is « “ i re er—— 
ling there ; by Clement R. Edwards and | ¢¢ with such a happy mixture of sagacity, humor | ry cad | x my ‘tis mag boon se itis 
J. D. Jones, also sculptors, the first of whom | #24 tender pathos, and with so absolute a truth | hideous, it is revolting ! Though, perhaps, out- 
bane J eo - »»/ Of outline. Although no antograph collector, Fai + ts al a Agel 
as set up an ambitious “ Clementine Gallery wardly fair to the eye, it wrings, when we ex 
amine it, the very soul, and wrests a cry of bitter 


: | I asked for theirs, and when the elder gave hers 
in Maryland, and the second modelled the! 4, < sister to Joanna Baillie,’ it drew a tear from 


head of Henry Clay, from which a copy for | m eye, a good tear, a genuine pearl, fit homage pain from the heart. . —_ 
Messrs. Grinnell, Shictarn & Co.’s packet to that fairest product - the pa.» of man, hae Eugene Sue has recommenced his Memoirs 


ship named after the statesman, was taken. _ ble, disinterested tenderness. 4 forest pos te gg : “yo 

— ** At Richmond I went to see another lady of | comes a 3 ial : > ; 

a ae > : g, it is said, to the proprietors of the paper 

The new feature in Dickens's Dombey and more than threescore years’ celebrity, more than | objecting to certain scenes of brutal and filthy 

Son for the month is, the introduction of the | four-score in age, Miss Berry, the friend of jicentiousness which they contained. The pro- 
boarding school eutebiichanant of Dr. Blimber, | Horace Walpole, and for her charms of manner 


the sevesee of the Farkahies echeel of Saucers, |® d conversation long and still a reigning power, prietors are really over nice. After the horribly 


She has still the vivacity, the careless nature or | D\US°0US ar a whieh Dene Seay gee 
for the pupils are over fed and over taught. | refined art that made her please so much in | mitted M. Sue to regale their readers, they 


The Doctor is a character. Thackeray the |earlier days—still is girlish and gracefully so eee eer “lava, 
rival humorist of Dickens, opens his monthly | Verily, with her was no sign of labor or sor-| 4024 not deceive me, I once expressed a favora- 
budget, Vanity Fair, by the introduction of a row.” eee See Sees P 
noolend . be Sutaeed: ty the | ; ‘ble opinion of this work as far as could be judged 
— mistress, even better . etel - Po e | ‘. we | from a few of the first chapters ; but now [ have 
pencil than by the pen, who is a kind of Miss; The present highly-seasoned school of French |, hesitation in saying that it is a miserable 
Blimber without the learning, living on the | novels of vice and intrigue we should think | faijure altogether. its author seems to labor un- 
vicarious reputation of Dr. Samuel Johnson, must soon become extinct. If carrying the der the delusion that if he wallows in filth it is 
who once visited her premises. Dickens’s re- | thing out to its utmost extent is a sign of the not necessary to have talent.” 
ductio ad absurdum of the “ forcing system” end, it is probably reached already. It is said | } - ce 
will do good: | there is beginning to be a demand in Paris for | pe age. oy ge ad the 4° 4 Unitarian 
“ : , : vag | Productions of the English pen hitherto ne-| paper in this city, the Christian Enquirer, is 
coum ee Veter B eer) — pg tend 'glected. Dickens, on his late visit to that | edited by Mrs. Kirkland, a guarantee for its 
apparatus incessantly at work. All the boys. capital, was made quite a lion of; he was féted | good sense, benevolence, and general interest. 
blew before their time. Mental green-peas were and toasted by gentlemen who crammed from | Among many clever passages in this paper, 
produced at Christmas, and intellectual aspara-| his works for the occasion, and delivered' we notice the philosophy of coughing in 


De Balzac has just completed in the Con- 
tionnel the publication of the greater part 
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church, by a correspondent who proposes a 
cure for the matter, beyond all the lozenges 
that were ever invented—a simple increase of 
pulpit eloquence. Who ever heard people 
cough, he asks, when there was anything 
going on—a lady fainting, for instance? He 
commences with an account of a late eminent 
preacher, who used to request the audience 
not to cough; which, if he had not been a) 
most eloquent man, would have brought on a 
perfect crisis in the house, of the very symp- 
toms he wished to allay. 

** This disagreeable practice comes for the 
most part from dull preaching, a thing so un- | 
comfortable to swallow that it is apt to cause a 
tickling in the throat, when there should be a 
tingling intheears. When the preacher has the 
fault or the misfortune (as inevitable sometimes 
as accidents in the best regulated families) to 
be dull, the roving attention of his hearers is 


caught by the slightest bodily sensations, and | 


by every sound that falls upon the ears. And 
then a steady vibratory, microscopic play of 


human sympathies becomes apparent in the, 


coughing of the congregation. It is usually 
commenced by some individual who fancies it 
necessary to his comfort to clear his throat, The 
‘Hem!’ satisfactory or unsatisfactory, enters 
one knows not how many empty ears, and in 


either case invites to imitation. Jf satisfactory, | 


it stimulates envy ; if unsatisfactory, ambition 
and a spirit of rwalry ; and so one harsh eja- 
culation of breath produces many, until the 
whole place resembles an aviary, filled with the 
din of a thousand discordant chatterers, calling 
and replying. It follows from this theory of the 


ment that exists, if not even the greatest; for 
while the human mind appears to have well 
nigh exhausted every other field upon which it 
has exercised itself, Music alone remains, to 
which we may look in hope for higher de- 
velopments than any that have yet appeared. 
The direction and progress of the Lyric Drama 
during the last quarter of a century, are in 
the highest degree encouraging: we have 


but to turn to the works of the composers who 


have flourished during that period, more espe- 
cially to those of Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and 


Auber, for proofs of what excellence it is 


capable of attaining under the guidance of 


genius of the highest order; but great as the 


roductions of these composers truly are, we 
ook for a genius whose works shall far out- 
strip all their glorious creations. 

Music in combination with true Poetry is, 
in our opinion, the most perfect form of utter- 
ance Man is capable of, and those who wit- 
nessed the reprecentation of Sophocles’s Anti- 
gone with Mendelssohn’s music, even in the 
crude and imperfect form it was exhibited in 
this city, will, we think, readily acquiesce in 
our views. This, the most recent attempt in 
the direction we have instanced, may be con- 
sidered the most perfect; the previous efforts 
of Meyerbeer in Robert le Diable, and more 
especially in the Huguenots, and of Auber in 








‘the cause of Nina’s madness,—love for Enrico 
| (Sig. Benedetti), ——— the first in- 


stance by the Count, her r, but upon the 
appearance of a rich rival the humble Enrico 
is rejected, and Nina commanded to wed the 
other. The lovers in despair, meet, prepara- 
tory to an elopement, in a wood at midnight, 
but are surprised by the rival, who attacks 
Enrico, wounds him, and leaves him for dead. 
_ Nina is in consequence bereft of reason; her 
father, unable to endure the sight of his daugh- 
ter’s malady, quits his castle, and, upon the 
"opening of the scene, has returned, after six 
,months’ absence. He implores the Doctor’s 
_ permission to see her, who refuses, but finally 
‘gives a conditional assent. They retire, and 
_ Nina (Signora Rosina Pico) enters, singing of 
her love for Enrico, and bewailing his absence ; 
then in company with some villagers, she as- 
'cends the hill leading to a neighboring wood. 
‘The Count, unable to restrain his desire to 
embrace his daughter, enters from the castle 
and encounters his attendant Giorgio (Sig. L. 
Martini), who in company with some peasants 
‘enters hastily from the wood, and relates that 
Enrico, supposed dead, is alive, and has been 
seized in his attempts to obtain an interview 
‘with Nina; he is brought in prisoner, re- 
proaches the Count with his cruelty, but is 
surprised to find that he is no longer his ene- 





| Massaniello, are each great developments of my, and that Nina lives, unwed: but his grief 


the dramatic musician’s art, although the 


crude, garbled and distorted manner in which 


case that those who are afflicted with an irresis- | 


tible cough, a cough not to be suppressed even at 
the theatre and during the most moving tragedy, 
should not go to church, not only because they 
disturb others, but because they set others cough- 
ing, whose throats, unless touched by the caustic 
of sympathy, would remain perfectly quiet. 


tention, they are answerable for this annoyance. 
But as, according to the philosophy of the matter, 
which I have now set forth, the fault lies chiefly 
with the preacher, I would say to our friends of 
the pulpit, in the words of a learned professor of 
Oratory and Rhetoric in one of our Eastern 
colleges : ‘ Never be flat! Don’t be dull!’ 
Aim at the heart, and then the throat will keep 


it,”’ 


| greatness. 
So | 
far as people have power to command their at- . . : 

Phew se : sna expenditure of but a very small portion of the 


these works have been presented to us in this 
country would hardly seem to warrant the 
assertion ; it was not until we enjoyed their 
representation in all their completeness, that 
we could at all appreciate or comprehend their 
The day must be far distant ere 
we may expect to see these works adequately 
represented in this country, and yet a iiisiens 


money lavished upon the barbarous appliances 
‘requisite to carry on the Mexican war, with 


all its attendant savage inhumanities and de- 


moralizing influences, would suffice to place 


the Lyric Drama with is elevating and hu- 
manizing influences, on such a footing as 


quiet, even though the heart should rise up into | gM wie wie any ie Se. Werle. . eas 


-man who would encourage his son to fight in 


at hearing of her madness is unbounded : he 
desires an interview with her, but is informed 
by the Doctor that the result of such indul- 
gence might be fatal to Nina, who 2 pproaches; 
_ Enrico and the Count hasten to conceal them- 
_selves, but the latter is seen by her, and al- 
‘though unrecognised, his appearance troubles 
her, she appears suddenly to recall to her memo- 
ry the terrible scene at midnight in the woods, she 
imagines the corpse of her lover before her ; 
_ Enrico witnesses her grief, and sings a verse of 
a “song of happier days,” which changes the 
current of her grief, and joy succeeds; he 
rushes to embrace her, but is prevented by the 
Doctor, and others ; Nina faints in the arms of 
her attendant, the Count and Enrico embrace, 
and thus ends Act the first. 

Act the second opens with a room in the 
castle, adjoining the chamber of Nina; Enrico, 








the ranks of this contest, would feel a pious | in his attempt to enter it, is repulsed by the 
horror at seeing him within the walls of an | Doctor; they retire ; the Count stealthily enters 
| opera house ; such are the inconsistencies of the apartment of Nina, who is heard to scream ; 
/moralists. she rushes out, followed by the Count, and re- 
in » oats be mg on. composes. my thoughts, yy We are prone to lay claim to a higher de- | pulsing all his efforts to embrace her, she finally 
after business, but fills my heart, at the present, with pure gree of culture, and an immunity from the escapes to her own room; the Count would 
and useful thoughts; so that when the music sounds the impediments to human progress that check follow, but hearing the sound of approaching 
sweetest in my Cars truth commonly. fows the clearest the course of improvement in the old world, | footsteps, retreats to his own chamber. Then 
y mind, and hence itis that | find my soul is be- | ; ia ; P A F . 
come more harmonious by being accustomed so much to | Yet in our recognition of the high claims of| we have again the scene of the First Act. 
harmony.” —Bisuor BeveRinee. Musical culture, we must cede the palm: The Doctor arrang:< that Nina and Enrico 
We experience no surprise that the Drama here music is not merely an expensive luxury | meet ; she slowly recognises her lover, reason 
languishes for lack of encouragement and sup- as with us, but daily and hourly ministers is gradually restored; her father appears, re- 
port in these days, since the want of the age alike to the wants of the rich and the poor; | conciliation ensues, and all ends happily. 
is unquestionably Music, and especially Dra-| whatever be the mood of the lover of music,) We have traced thus minutely the action of 
matic Music. The oratorio has nearly ceased | indulgence in it may be surely found. the plot, to show how much it abounds in ef- 
to interest or please those familiar with Musi-| Patmo’s Opera House.—Coppola’s Opera of fective situations, which a Composer of genius 
cal Drama, chiefly, we imagine, from the mo- Nina Pazza per Amore, after frequent post-| would have turned to admirable account. We 
notony and coldness that arises from the | ponemeat, was represented on Friday evening | were constantly reminded of Bellini’s Son- 
absence of action, in what should be consider- before an audience that crowded the house in nambula, for Nina resembles Amina, in a pro- 
ed as a Sacred Musical Drama, that demands every part. The characters were adequately longed state of madness, but Nina has none of 
the admirable aids of scenery, costume, &c. | sustained throughout, but the music appeared | those delicious bursts of melody that render 
We may instance Rossini’s Mosé in Egitéo, to us as possessing little merit or originality.| La Sonnambula so popular. The interest of 
which some years since was represented at It may be characterized as pretty, deficient in| the audience was evidently much more in the vo- 
the Park Theatre with the proper accessories, ot the harmony commonplace. There is calists than in the music, hence its success 
the effect of which appeared to us quite satis-| no overture, but after a few bars of introduc-| could not be otherwise than complete. Nina 
factory. tion the curtain rises, disclosing the view of a proved the most accommodating of lunaties ; 
We feel deeply interested in the successful distant village, with, in the foreground, the upon her appearance, and subsequently, she 
establishment of the Italian Opera in this city entrance to the castle of Nina’s father, the laid aside her madness to receive the congratu- 
(and of its permanent success there appears Count Rodolphus (Sig. Beneventano) ; after a| lations of the audience, and resumed it when 
now to be no doubt), for we regard it as one lively chorus of villagers, &c., Doctor Sim- they ceased, not, however, adding much to the 
of the greatest promoters of social improve- plicio (Sig. A. Sanquirico) enters, and relates illusion of the scene, thereby. 
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The ‘Drama. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 


Ix the month of January, particularly when 
there is an “Opera,” the Park Theatre has a 
very peculiar appearance. The audiences are 

en up into fragments of the social system, 
utterly impossible to classify. Gentlemen in 
the boxes wear hats and mufflers, stragglers 
come down from the galleries, and there is a 
strong representation of Jewry in the dress 
circle. voice of Mr. Barrett acquires a 
shriller tone, as if drawn up from his very boots, 
and shoots in piercing echoes along the boards 
of the dese upper boxes. The little inde-| 
corums of dress in the audience are more than 
matched on the stage. Descents are made into 
trunks and wardrobes behind the scenes, and 
outré articles of dress paraded before the foot- | 
lights, which would not be ventured into ina 
more fashionable season. A pair of antiquated 
yellow breeches, or their equivalent in a faded | 
peach blossom coat, are sure to emerge at such 
times. There is a license introduced with the | 
prompter, who does not object to the vagabonds | 
in the farces talking of New York oysters in 
place of London double X, as it is set down in 
the copy. A kind of shabby saturnalia pre- 
vails, and it was just in this mood that a new 
five act comedy by Mr. Lovell, author of Love’s | 
Sacrifice, and a play—a species of Shakspeare | 
made easy without the wit or sublimity, pro- | 
duced last season by the Keans—was acted 
the other evening. It was entitled “ Look be- 
fore you leap.” ‘There was some incident and | 
lightness in the style of the farces, which it | 
was made to resemble more closely by being | 
cut in two at the third act, to give place toa 
pas de trois, by a very muscular dancer and | 
two female Italian associates, with much skill | 
and no sentiment. It would have been as well 
to have made five farces of this piece as two, 
and — them on different nights throughout 
the week. 
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Eliot.—Passages from the History of Liberty. 12mo., $1 
Ellet, E. H.—Ramb'es aboutthe Country. I8mo. 38 cts. 
Emerson, R. W., Poems by. 12mo. 874 cents. 
Munroe & Co. 
Farley, Miss Harriet.—Shells from the Strand of the Sea 
of Genius. 12mo., pp 300. 874 cents Munroe & Co. 
Ford, Richard, Author of the Hand-Book of Spain, 
Spaniards and their Country. Part I. 12mo. 374 cents. 
Wiley and Putnam 
Geoffrey Weber's Theory of Musical Composition. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes. by J. F. Warner. 
2 vols. Bvo. Wilkins, Carter & Co. 
Hofland, Wm.—Daniel Dennison, and the Cumberland 
Statesman, 25 cents. Harpers 
Howe's Lives of Eminent American and European Me- 
chanics. New edition, 12mo. 75 cents. Harpers. 
Howitt, Mary.—Ballads and other Poems. 12mo. 50 cents. 
Wiley & Putnain. 


Hymns on the Catechism. 18mo. 314 cents. Swords. 


RLD. 


Cotman, Jas. H.—The Island Bride, and other Poems. 


[Feb. 13. 


with references to the works of De Candolle, Lindley, 
&c. Each number forming one 12mo., vol. 25 cents. 
Smee, Alfred.—The Potatoe Plant, its Uses and Properties ; 
together with the cause of the present malady. Illus- 
trated with ten lithographs. 12mo., 75 cents. 
Wiley & Putnam. 
Story, W. W.—Poems by. 12mo. $1 00. 
Taylor, Jane.—Pleasures of Taste; being a Selection ot 
ales and Sketches from the Writings of Jane Taylor, 
with a Memoir of her Life. By Miss Sarah J. Hale. 
18mo. 374 cents. Harpers. 
Vogel's Pathological Anatomy of the Human Body, illus- 
trated by upwards of 100 plain and colored engravings. 
8vo. Pp. 532. ; Lea & Blanchard. 
Whittier, J. G.—Supernaturalism in New England. I2mo. 


25 cents. Wiley & Putnam. 
Youth's Book of the Seasons (te, 








uare. 374 cents. 
. W. Moore, Phila. 


AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Messrs. Carey & Hart publish immediately 

«The Prose Writers of America, with an Intro- 

ductory Essay, by Rufus W. Griswold ;” and 








have in preparation, The Deer Stalkers, by 
, Frank Forrester ; Our Army at Monterey, by T. 
B. Thorpe ; Lives of Wayne, Montgomery, and 


Story (J. A.)—Notes, Analogical and Expository, on the johnston, Johu.—A Manuel of Chemistry on the basis of Morgan; Public Characters of the American 


Book of Revelations. By J. Arnet Story. Fep. 8vo. | 
pp. 174, cloth, 3s. 
Talbot (H. F.)—English Etymologies. By H. Fox Talbot, | 
2sq., F.R.S. &vo. pp. 494, cloth, 123. 
Tales of the Century; or, Sketches of the Romance of | 
History between the Years 1746 and 1846. By John | 
Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart. Post 8vo. pp. | 
312, cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 15s. } 


Tales explanatory of the Sacrament. By the Authoress 


Dr. Turner's Elements of Chemistry. 
edition. 12mo. 
Jones, J. Wharton.—Principles and Practice of Ophthal- 


A new revised 


mic Medicine and Surgery, with one hundred and two | 


illustrations. Edited by Isaac.Hays, M.D. $2 00. 
Lea & Blanchard. 
Lennep, Van.—The Adopted Son. Transiated from the 
Dutch, by E. W. Hoskin. 2 vols. $1 00. 


Burgess & Stringer. 


| Revolution ; The Generals of the American Re- 
volution; The Poems of Willis; A Treatise on 
| Chemistry, in its Application to the "Manufacture 
uf Soaps and Candles, by Campbell Morfit ; En- 
cyclopedia of Civil Engineering, one vol. royal 
8vo., by Edward Cressy, F.S.A.C.E.; Patho- 
logical Anatomy, with References to Microscopic 


py gy a Tale of Conscience.” 2 vols. 12m0. pp. | Lover, Samuel.—Songs and Ballads, including his Songs | Anatomy, translated from the German by Dr. 
52, cloth, 10s. 


Trotter (T.)—A Treatise on Geology, in which the disco- 
veries of that Science are reconciled with the Scriptures, 
and the Ancient Revolutions of the Earth are shown to | 
be Sources of Benefit to Man. By Thomas Trotter. 
12mo. pp. 234. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Turner ‘E.)—Elements of Chemistry ; including the Actual | 
State and Prevalent Doctrines of the Science. By the | 
late Edward Turner, M.D., F.R.S.L. & E. &th edition, 
edited by Baron Liebig and William Gregory, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Part [—Inorganic Chemistry, 8vo. pp. 688, | 
cloth, 15s. | 

Tusser (T.)—The last Will and Testament of Thomas | 
Tusser, author of “ Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- | 
bandry,” &c., now first printed; to which is added, his | 
Metrical Autobiography, &c. 4to. (Great Totham Pri- 
vate Press), pp. 15, Is. 

Walpole (H )—The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford ; including numerous Letters, now first published | 
from the Original Manuscripts. New edition, 8vo. pp. | 
518, half-bound, 8s. 6d. 

Bentley’s Modern Literature, Vol. V. } 

Watt (J.)—Correspondence of the late James Watt on his 
Discovery of the Theory of the Composition of Water: | 
with a Letter from his Son. Edited, with Introductory | 
Remarks and an Appendix, by James Patrick Mun- | 

head, Esq., F.R.S.E. 8vo. pp. 382, cloth, 10s. 6d.: L. P. | 

25 


Waverley Novels. Abbotsford Edition, half-vols., con- | 
cluding the edition :— 
Castle Dangerous. Royal 8vo pp. 262, cloth, 15s. | 
Count Robert of Paris. Royal 8vo. pp. 272, cloth, 15s. 
White (H.)—Elements of Universal History, on a New | 
and Systematic Plan, from the Earliest Times to the | 
Treaty of Vienna. To which is added, a Summary of | 
the Leading Events since that Period. In Three Parts. | 
For the use of Schools and of Private Students. By H. 
White, B.A. Part 1, Ancient History (pp. 212); Part 2, | 
History of the Middle Ages (pp. 236) ; Part 3, Modern | 
History (pp. 234)—12mo. cloth, each, 3s. 
White (A )—A Treatise on the Plague, more especially 
on the Police Management of that Disease, illustrated by | 
the Plan of Operations successfully carried into effect in | 
the late Plague of Corfu ; with Hints on Quarantine. By | 
A. White, M.D, Deputy [nspector-General of Military | 
Hospitals. 8vo. pp. 358, cloth, 10s. 6d 

Yule Log (The), for Everybody's Christmas Hearth ; 
showing Where it Grew, How it was Cut and Brought | 
Home, and How it was Burnt. By the Author of “ The | 
Chronicles of the Bastile.” Illustrated by George | 

Cruikshank. 12mo, pp. 190. cloth 5s. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES IN | 
THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


} 

| 

Anthon’s Neilson’s Greek Exercises. New edition, cor- | 

rected. 12mo. 50 cents. Stanford & Swords. | 
Bridge, Rev. Chas.—An Exposition of the Book of Pro 

verbs. &vo. 32. R. Carter. | 

| 





Bryant, John D.—Pauline Seward; a Tale of Real Life. 
2 vols. 12mo. Murphy, of Baitimore. 


Buel, Judge.—Farmer’s Companion, a new edition. 12mo. 
75 cents. rs. 


Harpe 
Campbell, Lord.—Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Eng- | Spurzheim, Dr.—Education, Founded on the Nature of 


land. 3 vols. post 8vo. $5. Lea & Blanchard. | 

Channing, W. E.—Poetry, second series. 12mo. 62 cents. | 

Munroe & Co., Boston. | 

Ch r and Sp r. By Charles H. Deshler and Mrs. | 
C. M. Kirkland. Two parts, J2mo. Each 50 cents. 

~ Wiley & Putnam. 

Chelius’ System of Surgery. Part 14, pp. 120. 50 cents. 

Lea & Blanchard. 








of the * [rish Evenings.’’ Only complete edition. 12mo. 
50 cents. Wiley & Putnam. 

Mason, Henrico, M ,D.D. Selecte e Pa‘ribus 75 cents. 

Mathews, T.—Maxims and Observations on Long and 
Short Whist. First American from the Twentieth 
London Edition. 1l6mo., pp. 64. 37. 

Miles, Win.—The Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. 
With Llus‘rations. 12mo, paper cover. 25 cents. 

Appieton. 

Necomb, Henry.—How to be a Lady; a Book for Girls, 
containing Useful Hints on the Formatian of Character. 
12mo. 








How to be a Man; a Book for Boys, con- 
taining Useful Hints on the Formation of Character. 
12mo. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 

Page, Daniel P.—Theory and Practice of Teaching. 1 
vol. 12mo. 

Payson, Rev. Ed.--Memoirs, Select Thoughts and Ser- 
mons. Compiled by Rev. Asa Cummings. 3 vols. 
$6 50. Hyde, Lord & Duncan, Portland, Me. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest ; being an at- 
tempt to Illustrate the First Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy, by the aid of Popular Toys and Sports of Youth. 
16mo. PP. 432. $l. Lea & Blanchard. 

Pleasures (The) of Taste ; a Selection from the History of 
Jane Taylor. Edited by Sarah J. Hale. 18mo. 37 1-2 
cents. 

Potter, Dr -—The Principles of Science Applied to the Do- 
mestic and Mechanic Arts, &c. l2mo. 75 cts. 

Prince, Rev. John —Eight Historical and Critical Lectures 
on the Bible. 12mo. 

Ranlett.—The Architect ; a series of designs for Cottages. 
Nos. lto5. Each St 00. 

Read, Thomas B.—Poems by. 12mo. 50 cents. Ticknor. 

Recantation ; or, Confessions of a Convert to Romanism. 
l6mo. 624 cents. 

Reveries in Rhyme. By “‘ Nemo,” of Louisiana, 1I2mo. 
50 cents. Langley. 
Richardson's Churehman’s Reasons for his Faith and Prac- 

tice. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Sand, George.—Consuelo. Translated by Francis G. Shaw. 
3 vols. l6mo., pp. 1004. $1 50. 

Countess of Radolstadt (Sequel to “ Consuelo”). 

2 vols. 16mo., pp. 604. Ticknor. 

Salvertes on the Philosophy of Magic; with Notes by 
A. J. Thomson, M.D. 2 vols. 12mo. Harpers. 

Schiller’s Revolt of the Netherlands ; together with the 
Trial and Execution of Count Egmont, the Siege of 
Antwerp, &e. Translated from the German, by Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison. 50 cents. Harper & Brothers. 

Schiller’s Homage of the Arts, with Miscellaneous Pieces 
from other Writers. By Chas.8.Brooks. 12mo., 50 cts. 

Silliman, Benjamin, Jr., M.A.—-First Principles of Che- 
mistry, for the use of Colleges and Schoois; with more 
than two hundred Illustrations. I2mo. $1. 

Sparks, Jared.—The Library of Biography. New Series. 
Vol. XIL, containing Lives of Commodore Preble and 
William Penn. $1 00. Little & Brown, Boston. 

Spencer, Geo.—The Equitable Jurisprudence of the Court 
of Chancery ; comprising its Rise, Progress, and Final 
Establishment. Vol.1. (To be completed in two vols.) 

Lea & Blanchard. 

Spenser.—History of the Reformation in England. 16mo. 

50) cents. Stanford & Swords. 





Man. &vo. Harper and Brothers. 
Small Books on Great Subjects :- - 

No. VI. Christian Doctrine and Practice in the Second 
Century. 

No. VIil. An Exposition of Vulgar and Common Errors, 
adapted to the Year of Grace, 1845. By Thomas 
Brown Redivivus, Whilome Kt. and M.D. 

No. IX. An Introduction to Vegetable Philosophy ; 


Keller (for two years a student with the author) ; 
| Treatise on Perfumery, in all its various branch- 
/es, suitable for Druggists and Perfumers, from 
,the French of Celnart, by Campbell Morfit. 
Messrs. Carey & Hart have also nearly ready, 
An Author's Mind, a Bookful of Books, or Thirty 
Books in One, edited by M. F. Tupper, author 
of Proverbial Philosyphy. 





Messrs. Lea & .Jlanchard announce a new 
series of Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chancel- 
lors; Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. x.; a 
new edition of Picciola; Ranke’s Reformation 
in Germany, part. ili.; Small Books on Great 
Subjects, no. xii.; Griffith’s Medical Botany ; 
Roscoe’s Kings of England, vol. ii. ; Croly’s His- 
tory of the Christian Religion ; Holthouse’s Law 
Dictionary ; Spence’s Equity; Addison on Con- 
tracts and on Parties to Action Ex Contractu ; 
Bird’s Natural Philosophy. 


J. S. Redfield has in press the Book of the 
Feet, a History of Boots and Shoes, reprinted 
from the 2d London edition ; also, Chapman’s 
American Drawing Book, to be published in 
parts. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have in press The 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Paris, by Lord Mahon, edited 
with the author’s sanction, by Professor Reed of 
Philadelphia ; a new edition of Livy, for schools 
and colleges, edited by Prof. J. L. Lincoln, of 
Brown University; a translation of Michelet’s 
Roman Republic; Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living 
and Dying; the Complete Poetical Works of 
Lord Byron; a new French Reader, with Notes, 
by A. G. Collot; anew book of French Read- 
ings and Phrases, edited by J. L. Jewett; Dr. 
Hilpert’s English and German Dictionary, edit- 
ed by Prof. Adler. 


Messrs. Wiley & Putnam announce The Life 
and Literary Remains of Keats, by R. M. Milnes; 
Andersen’s Shoes of Fortune, a new juvenile 
work; Tupper’s new work, Probabilities, an aid to 
Faith ; A second series of W. Gilmore Simms’s 
Views and Reviews in American History, Lite- 
rature, and Art; Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, vol. 
i., just ready. 


Messrs. Stanford and Swords have in press— 
History of Trinity Church, by the Rector, with 
eight illustrations; Mant’s Happiness of the 
Blessed ; Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry; Life 
and Remains of Rev. Wm. Jackson; Butler’s 
Book of Common Prayer Interpreted ; Chapman’s 
Puritanism not Protestantism; Dr. Berrian’s 
Prayers for the Sick; Greer’s Reply to Milnes’s 
End of Controversy. 
































No. 2.] 


E. C. & J. Biddle, Phila., have in press—A 
Compendium of English Literature, with Criti- 
cal and Biographical Notes; Class-Book of Etymo- 
logy, designed for use of schools. 


Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston, have in 

ress—Principles of Zooiogy ; or History of the 
wena of Animals, both Extinct and Living, for 
use in colleges and schools, by Prof. L. Agassiz 
and A. S. Gould, M.D. 


Leavitt, Trow & Co. have in press—Owen’s 
Thucydides, and Hahn’s Greek Testament, edit- 
ed by Dr. Robinson. 

Derby, Bradley & Co., Cincinnati, will pub- 
lish immediately, in an octavo volume of some 
450 pages, “‘ Notes on the Early Settlement of 
the Northwestern Territory.” By Isaac Burnet. 
The twenty-five chapters, of which it will be 
composed, will include many matters of histori- 
cal interest and value. 

** American Historical and Literary Curiosi- 
ties,” is the title of an unique and original book, 
edited by an association of American antiquari- 
ans, whose object is to preserve a portion of the 
curious documents of the Revolution, by means 
of fac-simile copies. 

The work opens with the celebrated ‘‘ Pitcher 

ortrait’”’ of Washington, his visiting cards and 
st plate ; then follows the celebrated letter 
written before the battle of Trenton, the exist- 
ence of which has been doubted by some would- 
be modern historians ; next we have a friendly 
letter from Martha Washington, and a curious 
document from the revolutionary committee of 
secresy ; successive pages disclose a portrait and 
letter of William Penn, one of Whitfield, and a 
rayer of Bishop White. ‘There is a picture of 
‘itch’s steamboat, and a letter from him; Baron 
Steuben’s challenge to General Lee; a Grand 
Jury presentment of the want of a Ducking 
Stool in this good city ; letters follow from John 
Hancock, John Paul Jones, Franklin, all the 
Presidents, and Mrs. Madison ; a subscription to 
a Dancing Assembly in the army, in 175v, signed 
by Washington and all his staff, who paid $400 
each, most probably in Continental money. Our 
space is too brief to name a tithe of the contents 
of this very curious volume, but we must add 
that there is a profile of Major André, cut by 
himself, and several other of his curious produc- 
tions, including his own account of the tourna- 
ment and ball called the Meschiaza, held in this 
city. This first number closes with notes or 
signatures of all our principal authors and maga- 
zine writers. The work is advertised by the 
National Publishing Company, Fifth and Chest- 
nut street.—.Vorth American, Philadelphia. 


To Readers and Correspondents.—Our cordial thanks 
are due to the members of the press who have exhibited a 
characteristic generosity in their warm reception of the 
first number of the Literary World. The high terms in 
which they have expressed that admiration, are a measure 
of their own noble conceptions rather than of 6ur deserts. 

We should be wanting too in consideration, did we not 
take this occasion, for ourselves as well as the publishers 
of the work, to express our sense of the hearty and spon- 
taneous aid the publishers and booksellers of the country 
have already given to this undertaking. The advertising 
pages are substantial proofs of their regard. The editor 
has also to acknowledge the receipt of numerous late pub- 
lications for review, all of which shall be duly noticed ; 
and there will be nothing lost by the delay. 
| The Literary World has been sent by mail to many 
hewepapers out of the city, which we shal! be happy to 
receive in exchange. Where the papers are published 
daily, or of a higher price, extra copies of the World will 


be forwarded if desired, or the weekly will be received 
with pleasure. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, — 


%45 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 


ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 


BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 
STATIONERY. 
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HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
The first number of the American Edition of the 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
I. History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
Il. The Roxburghe Ballads. 

Ill. Landor’s Works. 

IV. Stirling’s Philosophy of Trade. 
V. Scotch Nationality. 

VI. Engraving. 

« Italy. 

. The Revelations of Astronomy. 

IX. Religion in i's Relation to Politics. 

Price $3 per annum. 


Also, the January number of 


BLACKWOOD’S. MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS : 
I. The Court of Louis Philippe. 
Il. Mildred; A Tale. Chaps. IV., V., VI. 
Ill. Eugene, Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon, and 
Wellington. 
IV. Lays and Legends of the Thames. 
V. Prussian Military Memoirs. 
VI. Lappenberg’s Anglo-Saxons. 
. Scottish Melodies, by Delta. 
. General Mack—A Christmas Carol. 
IX. Reflections suggested bythe Career of the Late 
Preinier. 
Price $3 per annum. 
Also In Press, and will shortly be published, the December 
Number of the 
1 T TAD?) T ,U ir 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
I. The Marquis of Montrose. 
If. Tales by a Barrister. 
Ili. State of Physical Science—Faraday’s Discoveties. 
IV. The Ragged Schools. 
V. The Stuarts in Italy. 
VI. Ancient Portuguese Drama—Gil Vicente. 
Vil. Agriculture in France—Division of Property. 
VILL. Ireland. 
Price $3 a year. 
Also the January number of the 
rn TOD ,17 Ww 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
I. Revelations of the Telescope. 
If. Grote’s History of Greece—The Homeric Poems. 
Ill. British Ferns. 
IV. Carlyle’s Cromwell. 
V. Camp and Barrack Room. 
VI. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
VIL. Travels in Lycia. 
VILL. The Spanish Marriages. 
1X. Foreign Literature and Correspondence. 
X. Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Price $3 a year. 


«”» Price of the London Quarterly, Edinburgh, West- 
minster, and North British Keviews, when taken together, 


$8 a year. The Four Reviews and Blackwood, $10. 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
f13 1i2 Fulton st., New York. 


WRITINGS OF L. MARIA CHILD. 


LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 
cents each. 

“ A delightful work for the home and fireside.”"—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

PHILOTHEA ; a Grecian Romance.—75 cents. 

**Every page of it breathes the inspiration of genius, 
and shows a highly cultivated taste in literature and 
art.”"—WNorth JImerican Review. 

THE HISTORY OF WOMEN IN VARIOUS AGES 
and Nations. 2vols.12mo0. $1 12. 

“This work is instructive as well as interesting.”— 
Albany Spectator. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WIVES. 
cents. 

“This volume unites the greatest variety and interest 
with the highest moral utlity.”"—New York Mirror. 

THE MOTHER'S BOOK. 63 cents. 

“ For sound moral instruction and practical good sense, 
we know of no work of its class worthy to be compared 
with it.”— Tribune. 

FACT AND FICTION; 
cents. 

“ A rich treasure of gentle, playful, sparkling thought 
—a world of universal love and charity—a fairy 
kingdom, strewn thickly with fancy’s brightest and 
purest gems.’ — T'ribune. 

FLOWERS FOR CHILDREN. 374 cents. Three vo- 
lumes of this series have been already published, for 
children of various ages. 

“ Mrs. Child’s sentiments and talents never find more 
suitable exercise than in catering for the young reader.” 


Published by 
CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO., 
f13 it 252 Broadway. 


Istund 2d Series.—75 


l vol. 12mo0. 63 


a Collection of Stories. 75 








MESSRS. LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
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| NEW WORKS ON SCIENCE, 
MESSRS. CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Have in Preparation, 


I. 
A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY, IN ITS 
Application to the manufacture of 
SOAPS AND CANDLES. 
BY CAMPBELL MORFIT, 
Practical and Analytic Chemist. 
One volume 8vo., 500 pages, 167 engravings. 
Il. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, 
In one volume royal 8vo. 
BY EDWARD CRESSY, F.S.A.C.E. 
*,* This work, which has been in preparation for seve- 
ral years, is now nearly completed in London, and will be 


| issued in this country by us, with all the engravings, from 
| an early copy, at less than half the London Price. 


Ill. 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
with References to 
MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 
Translated from the German, 
| By Dr. Keller (for two years a student with the Author). 
In two vols. 8vo.—full bound. 
lv. 
TREATISE ON PERFUMERY, 

IN ALLITS VARIOUS BRANCHES, 
SUITABLE FOR DRUGGISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
From the French of Celnart. 

BY CAMPBELL MORFIT, 

Practical Chemist. 

Complete in one volume 12mo. 











NEW EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS, 


| PUBLISHED BY 


CAREY & HART. 


‘ 

SECOND EDITION OF BRYANT’S POEMS. 
Illustrated by twenty superb engravings from original 
drawings, made expressly for this edition. By E. 
Leutze. Cloth, giltedges. $5. 


ul 

SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW TIMON; 
a Poetical Romance of London. Elegantly printed. 1 
vol. 12mo., boards, 208 pages. 75 cents, 


ll. 
| FOURTH EDITION OF THIERS’S HISTORY 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. With 13 steel 
engravings. 2 vols. 8vo., red cloth. $3. 


Iv.” 

SIXTH EDITION OF LORD BACON’S 
WORKS. Edited by Basin Montraeu. 3 vols. Im- 
perial 8vo., cloth, gilt. $7 50. 


v. 

SECOND EDITION OF LORD BOLING- 
BROKE'’S WORKS. With a Life of the Author. 4 
vols. 8vo. cloth, elegantly printed. $6. 


Vi. 

TENTH EDITION OF LORD BYRON’S 
WORKS. Wiih a Life and Notes. By Tuomas 
Moorg. 4 vols. 8vo., cloth, large type. $4. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 
New York, Jan., 1847. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 


Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 


Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 
8.8. & W. Wood. 
Collins, Brother & Co. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. |W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street. 


Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 
R. Craighead. 

H. & 8. Raynor. 
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VALUABLE » HOOL BU: KS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 


By Francis Wartanp, D.D., President of Brown Univer 

sity. Thirty-first thousand. 

AN ABRIDGMENT of the Elements of Moral Science. 
Adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. By the 
Author. Twenty-second thousand. 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Francis Waytanp, D.D. Thirteenth thousand, revised 
and improved. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the Elements of Political Economy. 
Adapted to the use of Schools and Academies. By the 
Author. Seventh thousand. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AND ANCIENT 
MYTHOLOGY. 


By Cuas. K. Dittaway, A.M., late Principal in the Boston 
Latin School. Illustrated by elegant engravings. 
Sixth edition, improved. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ CLASS BOOK. 


A Selection of Lessons for Reading, in Prose and Verse. 
By Esenezer Baitey, A.M., late Principal of the 
Young Ladies’ High School, Boston. 
Stereotype edition. 

PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Illustrated by forty plates, and Selections from the Notes 
of Dr. Paxron; with additional Notes, Original 
and Selected, for this edition. With a 
Vocabulary of Scientific Terms. 
Edited by Joann Ware, M.D. 
BLAKE'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Being Conversations on Philosophy, with the addition of 
Explanatory Notes, Questions for Examination, and a 
tionary of Philosophical Terms. With 28 steel 
Engravings. By Rev. J. L. Buaxg, D.D. 
A new edition, enlarged. 

BLAKE'S FIRST BOOK IN ASTRONOMY. 
Designed for the use of Common Schools. By Rev. J. L. 
Buake, D.D. Illustrated by steel-plate Engravings. 

IL? The engravings are executed in a superior style, and 
the mechanical appearance of the book is not excelled by 
any similar work. ‘The illustrations, both pictorial and 
verbal, are admirably intelligible ; and the definitions are 
such as to be easily comprehended by juvenile scholars. 
The author has interwoven with his scientific instructions 
much interesting historical information, and contrived to 
dress his philosophy in a garb truly attractive. 

THE CICERONIAN. 
Or, the Prussian method of Teaching the Latin Language 
Adapted to the use of American Schools. 
By Barnas Sears. 

27° This work has been recently published, and is already 
introduced into several of the best schools in the country, 
and approved by all who have examined it. It is confi- 
dently commended to teachers as the best work for com- 
mencing the study of the Latin language. It is based on 
the principles of a work published by Dr. Ernest Ruthardt, 
of Breslau. The Prussian Minister of Education was so 
much pleased with it as to order a copy fogevery gymna- 
sium in the kingdom ; he at the same time called the atten- 
tion of teachers to its merits, and the consequence has 
been, a very general approbation of the method, and its 
adoption in about a hundred gymnasia. ‘Teachers of the 
languages would do well to avail themselves of the earli- 
est opportunity to become acquainted with its merits. 

MEMORIA TECHNICA; 


Or, the Art of Abbreviating those Studies which give the 
greates’ labor to the Memory ; including numbers in His- 
torical Dates, Geography, Astronomy, Gravities ; also, 
Rules for Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, 

Proper Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in General. 

ukencian all Available Rules found in Mnemonics or 

Mnemotechny, of Ancient or Modern Times. To which 

is added a Perpetual Almanac for Two Thousand Years 

of Past Time and Time to Come. Adapted to the use 
of Schools and Academies. By Loaenzo D. Jounson. 





IN PRESS. 


PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY ; 


oR, 
HISTORY OF THE RACES OF ANIMALS, 
BOTH EXTINCT AND LIVING, 
With Reference to their Structure and Purposes. 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

. By Prof. L. Agassiz and A. A. Goutp, M.D. 

IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BOOKS 
BY J. W. MOORE, PHILADELPHIA. 


J. W. M. continues to import either new or old books 
in the different departments of literature, by the single 
copy or in quantities (on the most favorable terms, and 
with the greatest possible despatch), for the trade, colleges, 
literary and professional gentlemen. If by the steamer, in 
about thirty days ; if by the packet, and at a less expense, 
in fifty or sixty days. f13 





VALUABLE WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. W. MOORE, 


BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND 
IMPORTER, 


138 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


TRAVELS OVER THE TABLE LANDS AND COR- 
DILLERAS OF MEXICO. 


With biographies of Emperor Don Augustin Iturbide and 
Ex-President Santa Anna. By Albert M. Gilliam, 
late U. 8. Consul at California, Mexico. 

Maps and Plates. 8vo. cloth. 


“ This work contains an agreeable and highly instruc- 
tive narrative of the travels of Mr. Gilliam, who was for 
many years U. 8. Consul to California, and, from his offi- 
cial station, enjoyed peculiar advantages for acquiring in- 
formation of many things which he imparts to his readers 
in a familiar style.’"—Mobile Register. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, 
Written in a Country Churchyard. 


Embellished with thirty-three Beautiful Iilustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, mor., calf, plain and elegantly colored. 
“This beautiful edition of a popular poem is the most 
unique book of the season. The engravings are done in 
Mr. Gilbert’s best style, and no expense or pains have 
been spared by the publisher to render ‘ Gray's Elegy’ an 
attractive book.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

THE HOUSEHOLD VERSES, by BERNARD BARTON, 
With a vignette title-page and frontispiece. 
12mo., ornamental covers, cloth and morocco, extra-gilt. 

“ The productions of the Quaker Poet have always been 
with us a favorite. The present volume is equal to the 
English, in type, paper, and binding. Philadelphia is fast 
approximating to J.ondon in book-making. A large edition 
must make up the vast outlay of the publisher.”"—4dmer. 
Sentinel. 


MOORE’S SELECT LIPRARY. 
CHEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL READERS. 


Nos. | and 2. 
MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND THEIR 
ADHERENTS. 
By J. H. Jesse. Volsl.and II. Paper and cloth. 





No. 3. 
SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN SPAIN, 
From 1835 to 1840. By Pore Mas. 1 vol., paper and cloth, 


Nos. 4 and 5. 

A SUMMER JAUNT ACROSS THE WATER. 
Including visits to England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, &c., &c. 

By J.Jay Smith. 2 vols., paper and cloth. 


The forthcoming numbers of this series of Cheap Litera- 
ture for all Readers, will embrace many standard and reli- 
gious publications. The Editorial Department is under the 
control ofa literary and scientific man, who possesses varied 
attainments, a discriminating taste, and good judgment. 
Many of the Select Library will be original—the works of 
American Scholars. Histories, Books of Travels, and 
Criticisms, will form part of the undertaking. This series, 
it is hoped, while it becomes a favorite with the divine, 
merchant, and scholar, will also take its place in the 
library of the general reader. 


MY OWN HOME AND FIRESIDE. 


Being illustrative of the pee red Martin Chuzzle- 
wit & Co., among the Women of the Valley of Eden. 
12mo., paper and cloth. 


This work is intended as an answer to Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, to show what inducement this character had in visit- 
ing America, what was his object, who were his asso- 
ciates, and who were not—what he did, and what he 
didn't, while here. 

In connexion with his associates, vivid pictures are 
drawn of the depressed Tradesmen, of the ill-treatment 
of the unprotected Sempstresses, and the unchristian prac- 
tice of whipping in the navy. 

This isa deeply interesting novel, and the characters 
appear as drawn from life by a master hand. 


THE CHILD'S ILLUMINATED PRAYER BOOK. 
A First Book of Prayers for Children. 


“We could as readily criticise rere | the perfume of 
the violet, as the design of this beautiful little volume. 
Its contents are of a simple ch ter, embracing only the 
Lord's Prayer, and a few other brief and well-expressed 
yers, such as children may readily commit to memory. 
ut the illustrations are of a richness and elegance that 
have rarely been bestowed upon books in this country, and 
perhaps never upon a book intended exclusively for the 
young. We doubt if we have ever seen a prettier speci- 
men of typographical and decorative finish than are seve- 
ral of the nine plates of this libretto. In fact, the publish- 
er makes a long stride towards the golden age of printing, 
when, as a friend predicts, black type will be entirely out 
of vogue.”—Richmond Whig. 


THE FOREST MINSTREL. 
A Collection of Poems, by Mrs. L. J. Pi 
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CAREY & HART'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


1. 

MISS LESLIE’S LADY’S RECEIPT BOOK. 
Being an Entire New Work, comprising Many Hundred 
New Receipts for cooking Fish, Meats, Soups, Cakes, Jel- 
lies, Pastry, etc. 1 vol., 400 pages. $1 00. 


11. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF THE AN.- 
CIENTS. By WM. PETER, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo., 550 pages, 
uniform with the “POETS AND POETRY OF AME- 
RICA.” Cloth, gilt, $3 00. 


111. 

THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 
By RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. With Portraits of Wasu- 
ineTon Irvine, AupuBon, Jno. P. Kennepy, R. W. Emer- 
son, JunaTHAN Epwarps, R. H. Witpe, Juper Story, 
C. Fznno Horrman, and W.H. Prescorr. plete in 
one vol. 8vo., 540 pages. (Nearly ready.) 


Iv. 
FRANCIS LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBU- 
TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. New Edition. 
1 vol. 8vo., cloth gilt. $2 00. 


v. 

THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY’S 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, contributed to 
the EDINBURGH REVIEW. New Edition. 1 vol. &vo. 
$2 00. 


VI. 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS 
Including his Contributions to the EDINBURGH RE 
VIEW. New Edition. 1 vol. 8vo., portrait. $100. 


vil. 

THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S SERMONS. 
Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral and several other 
Churches. Post 8vo., cloth gilt. $1 00. 


Vil. 
LALLA ROOKH: An Oriental Romance. 


By THOMAS MOORE. New Edition. Fep. 8vo., with 
Westall’s Plates. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Elegantly bound in morocco by Moore. 





LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 11 plates. $7. 
BRYANT’S POEMS. 20 plates. $7. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. 10plates. $7. 
LALLA ROOKH. 13 plates. $7. 
CHILDE HAROLD. 12 plates. $5. 

THE NEW TIMON, "$2. 

POETS OF AMERICA. 7 plates. $5. 
POETS OF EUROPE. 2 plates. $7. 
POETS OF ENGLAND. 7 plates. $5 


POETS OF THE ANCIENTS. $5. 


Published by CAREY & HART, 
Philadelphia. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New and Improved Series of 


THE NEW YORK MEDICAL AND SURGI- 
CAL REPORTER. 
Edited by W. R. Waestarr, M.D. 
Published weekly. Price 6} cents per number, or to 
subscribers, in advance, $2 per annum. 
Published for the Editor, and for sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, Broadway. 


BYRON’S 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 


EO. 8. APPLETON, 148 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

phia, has just published, in an elegant 16mo. volume, 

a beautifully printed edition of this immortal poem, ad- 
mirably calculated for presentation or for the library. 

Whether for the beauty of the paper, the clearness of 

the type, the exquisite finish of the e 


inding, this edition 














Edited by the Rev. B. 8S. Schenck. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 
fancy, and morocco, extra. f13 





, or its neat and appropriate b 
will always stand preéminent as being the most oa 
yet issued in this country. 6 2 
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NEW WORK ON PERU. 














One Volume 8vo. §8 00. 
INDLEY’S VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, 





TRAVELS IN PERU, DURING THE YEARS 1838---1842, 


ON THE COAST, IN THE SIERRA, ACROSS THE CORDILLERAS AND THE 
ANDES, INTO THE PRIMEVAL FORESTS. 


BY DR. J. J. TSCHUDI. 


Just ready, in two volumes 16mo., for publication in the “ Library of Choice Reading.” 


The Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants 
illustrated upon the Natural System. 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Pu. D., F.R.S., anv LS. 
With upwards of Five Hundred Illustrations. 
Botany has made such advances within the last few 
years, that it was necessary that the former work, Lind- 
ley’s Natural System, should be entirely re-written. 
“This work originated in a desire on the part of the 
Author, to make his countrymen acquainted with the 
progress of Systematical Botany abroad, during the 
previous quarter of a century. The Author had himself 
| severely experienced the want of some guide to this 








| branch of Natural History, and he felt anxious to relieve 

Wirey & Putnam, 161 Broadway, New York. £13 tf | others from the inconvenience which he had encountered ; 

| the more especially after he had undertaken the responsi- 

| bility of filling the Botanical Chair in the then London 

THE ECCLE SIASTIC AL H I STORY | University. * .* * Fifteen years have sufficed to 


GREAT BRITAIN, | 


render the once popular, but superficial and useless, 
| system of Linneus a mere matter of history. Fuit 
Ilium.”’—Author in his Preface. 
For sale wholesale and retail by 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


FROM THE FIRST PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY, TO THE END OF THE REIGN OF KING CHARLES On¢ Volume 6vo. cloth, $8 00. Half morocco, extra, $9 00. 


THE SECOND; WITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 


AFFAIRS OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


COLLECTED FROM THE BEST ANCIENT HISTORIANS, COUNCILS, AND RECORDS. 


By JEREMY COLLIER, A.M. 


NEW EDITION. 


Calf extra, $11 00. 
| OMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAK- 


speare; being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in 
| the Dramatic Works of the Poet. 
By MRS. COWDEN CLARKE. 


Shakspeare, the most frequently quoted, because the 
| most universal minded genius that ever lived, of all 
| Authors, best deserves a complete Concordance to his 
| Works. 

| To furnish a faithful guide to this rich mine of intel- 
| lectual treasure, superudding what was defective in my 
| predecessors, T'wiss and Ayscough, has been the ambition 


With a Life of the Author, the Controversial Tracts connected with the History, and an English | of alife; and it is hoped that sixteen years’ assiduous 


Index. In Nine Volumes Octavo. Price $25 00. 


| labor devoted to the work, may be found to have accom- 
| plished that ambition, and at length produced the great 


«*» This is an accurate reprint of Collier's Great Work, without note or comment, adding the Controversial Tracts | 4¢sideratum, a complete Concerdance to Shakspease. 


connected with the History published et the time, and a Life of the Author, embracing a Review of his Opinions, and | 
those of the Non-jurors, as a body, expressly written for this edition. 


D. Arrteton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Imported and for sale by 


Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


“To be Complete in fifteen 4to volumes. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK (comprising that of 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


| North America generally), fifteen quarto volumes, with 
| several thousand illustrations—in the following divisions: 


| GEOLOGY—First District. By Prof. W. W. Mather. 





ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 


COMPLETE IN TWENTY-FOUR HALF VOLUMES, RICHLY GILT CLOTH. 
ALSO, IN TWELVE VOLUMES ROYAL OCTAVO CLOTH, EXTRA GILT. 


PRICE EIGHTY DOLLARS. 


| 1 vol. 4to., with numerous plain and colored illustrations. 
| (Ready.) 
Do. Second District. By Prof. Emmons. 1 vol. 4to., 
plates. (Ready.) 
| Do. Third District. By Prof. Van Nuxem. 1 vol. 4to., 
| plates. are 1 
| Do. Fourth District. By Prof. Hall. 1 vol. 4to., plates. 
(Ready.) 
ZOOLOGY—Mammalia. By Dr. De Kay. With General 
| Introduction by Gov. Seward. 1 vol. 4to., plates. (Ready.) 
| Do. Reptiles and Fishes. By Dr. De Kay. 2 vols. 4to., 


The Subscribers have made an arrangement since the completion of this beautiful work, by which they are | plates. (Ready. 


enabled to offer it at the above low price. It is by far the most richly illustrated edition of the Waverley Novels ever | 
published—as no time or expense have been spared in its embellishment. 
Just received and for sale by 


f13 


Do. Moliasca a Crustacea. By Dr. De Kay. 1 vol. 4to., 
| plates. (Ready.) 

| Do. Ornithology. By Dr. De Kay. 1 vol. 4to., plates. 
| (Ready.) : 
BOTANY—A Flora of the State of New York; com- 


WILEY & PUTNAM, 
Importers and Publishers, 161 Broadway. 





THE LONDON ART-UNION 


ENGRAVED BY HENRY MELVILLE. | 


CONTAINING UPWARDS OF TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS OF PAINTINGS, 


BY THE 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Distributed by the London Art-Union to their Subscribers. 
One Volume 4to. Price $12. 


This is one of the most chaste and beautifully designed Illustrated Works of the Season, consisting of Engravings | 
only, and will, as a Work of Art, always possess the same interest, | 
| 


Wirey & Purtxam, 161 Broadway. £13 


Received and for Sale by 


| prising full Descriptions of all the Indigenous and Natural- 
| ized Plants, with Remarks on their Economical and Medi- 
| cinal Properties. By Prof. Torrey. 2 vols. 4to., plates. 
| (Ready.) 

MINERALOGY AND CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By 


PRIZE ANNUAL FOR 1847. 


| Prof. Beck. 1 vol. 4to. (Ready.) 


| 

| PALCG2ONTOLOGY—Fossils, Coal Formation, &c. 1 
vol. 4to. Twelve volumes. (Ready.) 

| 


*,* Of the above, a very limited edition (200 copies) 
| were colored in a more accurate and careful manner than 
| the remainder of the Colored Edition. 


A few copies of this superior lot are now for sale by the 
| subscribers. Price $5 per volume. 
| £13 Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


| STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE, 
203 PEARL STREET 
ane Maiden Lane). 


J. K. HERRICK, 











A Fresh Supply of 
HE GALLERY OF NATURE, A PICTO- 


RiAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TOUR through 
Creation, illustrative of the Wonders of Astronomy, 
Physical Geography, and ge By Rev. Thomas 
Milner, M.A., with four maps of the Sidereal Heavens, 
showing the position of the Stars a the year, 
Planispheres of the Earth and Moon’s Orbit. Eight line 
par and ae 5 oe and fifty Vignettes on wood, 

remar' e natu phenomena, with 
hundred ms and Sections. : age 


A fresh supply of this beautiful and standard work has 


b ° 
see yo eaepeuares Cloth, extra gilt, $5 00, 


For sale at wholesale and retail b 
f13 Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


IMPORTER AND WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


One Volume 4to. $8 00. Illustrated by Thirty Plates, | ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
a | 
Shee Hagtied oad Rony Regpertngs an Weed, | Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE f131t 
in its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, | 





and Railways. | T. J. CROWEN, ’ 
BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. | BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


seis iain inka 643 Broadway, cor. of Bleecker St., 

This is the most complete work on the Steam Engine | 1 upLisHES MUSIC WITHOUT A MASTER—will 
yet published, as it comprises the most recent improve-| F’ soon publish a New Domestic Work, by the Author of 
ments, and is in every respect a work of great value to the Every Lady’s Book. 

engineer and mechanic. Just ved, an elegant assortment of Valentines. 


Constantly on hand, and for sale, a general assortment 
For sale by Wiley and Putnam, 16! Broadway. of School Books. £6 2t. 
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IMPORTANT WORK! 


Forty Thousand Copies sold in England! ! | 


CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Au- 
thors, from the earliest to the present time. 
Connected by a Critical and Bio- 
graphical History. 


Edited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert Carruthers, 
and other eminent gentlemen. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 monthly numbers at 25 
cents each ; forming two large imperial octavo volumes 
of 700 pages each, double column letter press ; 
with upwards of 300 elegant illustrations. 


This work receives the highest commendations of the 
press, and called forth the individual testimony of some of 
our best literary men. The publishers beg leave to pre- 
sent the following brief extracts :— 


From the author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” &c. 


Boston, Dec. 30th, 1846. 
GentLemen,—I have examined the two numbers of 
your * Cyclopedia,” which you have sent me, and from 
the cursory inspection I have been able to give them, it 
appears to me the plan of the work is very judicious. * 
. * From what I know of the literary reputa- 
tion and writings of Mr. Chambers, the Scottish editor, I 
should be disappointed if he were not qualified for the 
task; and as the mechanical execucon of your edition is 
such as to do justice to its merits, [ trust you will be 
amply remunerated by the patronage of the American 
public. Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


From the President of Harvard College. 


Cameriper, Jan. Ist, 1847. 

I concur in the foregoing opinion of Mr Prescott as to 
the merits of Chambers’s Cyclopedia, as far as { have 
had an opportunity to examine the specimen of it already 
published in Boston. EDWARD EVERETY. 


From the President of Brown University. 


Iam much pleased with your first number of the Cyclo- 

dia. I think it will be a useful and popular work, and 
adispensable to the library of a student of English Litera- 
ture. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


The publication of the American edition commenced in 
December, and will be continued, two numbers each 
month, until the whole work is completed. Persons re- 
mitting Four Dotiars, can receive the work promptly by 
mail or otherwise, as soon us published. Booksellers and 
Agents supplied on the most liberal terms, 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
f13 Publishers, Boston. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND. 


STATIONERS, 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON & SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON, 


AVE for sale, at the lowest prices, a great variety of 

Works in every department of Literature, American 

and Foreign. Their s#sortment comprises the best works on 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, and the Collateral Sciences. 

Also all the STANDARD and CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 

together with a lurge and valuable collection of SCHOOL 
and JUVENILE BOOKS. 

W. D. T. & Co. have recently published— 


THE ESTRAY: a collection of Poems, edited by Henry 
W. Longfellow ; with a Poem by the Editor. 

ALDERBROOK : a cvilection of Fanny Forester’s 
Village Sketches, Poems, &c. 2 vols. 12mv., with a fine 
portrait. Third Edition. 

CONSUELO. By George Sand. Translated by F. G. 
Shaw, Esq. Second Edition, in three vols. Limo. 

THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. By George 
Sand. A Sequel to “Consuelo.” Translated by F. G. 
Shaw, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. Just out. 

MINSTRELSY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. With 
an Historical Introduction and Notes, by Wil.iam Mother- 
well. 2 vols. 16mo. 


ORTHOPHONY ; or, the Cultivation of the Voice in 
A Manual of Elementary Exercises, adapted | 


Elocution, 


1 vol. 16me. 


THE ART OF ELOCUTION, 
| BY GEORGE VANDENHOFF. 


|BEING A COMPLETE REVISION OF THE AUTHOR’S 
* PLAIN SYSTEM OF ELOCUTION.” 


HIS work, already well known and extensively used 
throughout this country, where it was originally pub- 
| lished, is now achieving an equal reputation in England. 
| The following are a few of the 
TESTIMGNIALS OF THB LONDON PRESS: 
| “Wecommend the work before us, as the best we are 
acquainted with on the subject. It is elaborate in detail, 
| and will tax the patient perseverance of the student: but 
itis sound in principles, and simple and lucid in its in- 
| structions. It begins at the beginning, with the enuncia- 
| tion of the elemental sounds, separately and singly, pro- 
ceeding to syllabic combinations,—to words and sentences 
| —to accent, emphasis, inflection, intonation, and all the 
| varied peculiarities and accidents of oratorical expression. 
| In the higher departinent, the student would doubtless be 
| greatly advantaged by the illustrations of a master—we 
| mean in the exemplification of the tones of the passions ; 
| but we feel assured that study and practice, by the aid of 
| Mr. G. Vandenhoff’s book itself, are capable of effecting 
| much in this neglected branch of most desirable attain- 
ments.” — Hood's Magazine (Nov., 1846). 

“ Of its class of works this seems as ingenious and com- 
plete as any we have scen.”’— Britannia. 

“We recommend this volume to all who desire to read 
| or speak with elegance, or who would mike an agreeable 
impression on those with whom they converse in society.” 
—Sunday Times. : 

The New, Enlarged Edition will be ready as early as 
the 15th of the month. 

Teachers are respectfully invited to call and receive 
copies gratis for examination. 

C, SHEPARD, Publisher, 
191 Broadway. 

Papers copying this advertisement (with or without tes- 
timonials), and sending the publisher a paper, will be en- 
| titled to a copy of the work. fl3y 








| 
| 


— HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, — 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


| y r 
| 216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 

| Have for Sale a large assortment of School, Medical, and 
| Miscellaneous Books, and Stationery. 

| They publish the following valuable School Books :— 

| BURRITT'’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, 
| with a Celestial Atlas and an Introduction, by Tuomas 
Inex, LL.D. The most correct and elaborate work of 
| _ the Kind yet published. $1 25. 

|} ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. Accompanied by 
| Sixteen Colored Astronomical Maps, each 3 by 34 feet, 





| designed to illustrate the Mechanism of the Heavens. 

| By H. Martison. This work is upon an entirely new 

and original plan. It embodies all the leading princi- 
ples of Astronomy, and is designed to introduce this 

| sublime study into the Domestic Circle, the Lyceums, 
and Common Schools of the country. 

| *,* This work is especially adapted to private learners, 

| and presents the whole subject in a most simple, clear, 
and thorough manner. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES, 

UNIVERSITY EDITION—Abridged from the Aimeri- 
| can quarto DICTIONARY OF NOAH WEBSTER, 

LL.D. 1 vol. royal duodecimo, comprising substantially 

all the philological learning of that great work. 556 

pages. Price $1 75. 

SCHOOL EDITLIONS—!2mo., price 75 cents. 

% = ino, “ © “ 

TUE POCKET EDITION, 32mo., comprising more. 
within so sinall a compass than any other published. 
Cloth, cloth gilt, embossed. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY: for Schools, 
| with thirty-three Mops and two hundred and twenty 
Eagravings, ant 2 Globe Map, on a new plan. By 8.G. 
| Goopricn, aathor of * Parley’s Tales,” &c. i vol. 

624 cents. 

ETER PARLEY'S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR 

| YOUNG BEGINNERS, illustrated with eighteen 


| tion, with colored maps and stiff covers. 
| WELLS'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
By W.H. Wetts, A.M. 
| in the preporation of which over two hundred authors 
were consulted 


25 cents. 
for Schools. 


It has been adopted for use by almost every teacher who 
has examined it. 


[Feb. 13. 
AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


TS American Almanac, and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1847, 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 360, con- 
taining Astronomical Calculations, by Prof. Peirce, The 
New Tariff of Duties established in 1846, both in England 
and the United States, alphabetically arranged, &c.; a 
general Abstract of the Laws establishing a Warehousing 
System in this country; the general Abstract of all the 
Public Laws passed by Congress is continued, as in former 
| years; the Outlines of the Sub-Treasury System, and of 
| the law creating the Smithsonian Institution, are contained 
in this article: a Tabular View is given of all the Rail- 
roads in this country and in England, which contains more 
information on this subject than has ever been brought to- 
gether before ; a comparative view of the debts, property, 
and general financial condition of all the States has been 
made out with great care from the latest returns; an arti- 
cle on the comparative cost of Government in England 
and in this country affords results which will probably be 
new to most of our readers: the Obituary Record; the 
Lists of Officers under the National and State Govern- 
ments; the Register of Colleges and of the Theological, 
Law aad Medical Schools, and the other ordinary articles 
of the work will be found as full and accurate asin former 
years. 

We copy the following from the London Inquirer : 

“Of the American Statistics, we strongly recommend 
itin reference to this department; because much of the 
knowledge it conveys affords matter for most instructive 
reflection, and deserves the best attention of our country- 
inen.”” 

The work will be forwarded to any part of the United 
States, free of postage, by a remittance of one dollar to the 
publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., Boston. 

*,* Complete sets in eighteen voiumes from the com- 
mencement of the work, for sale by the Publishers. 
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IN PRESS. 

THE BOOK OF THE FEET. 
HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES, with illus- 
trations of the fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 

Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and the prevailing style 

throughout Europe during the Middle Ages down to the 

present period. Also, Hints to Last Makers, and Remedies 
for Corns, &c. By J. Sparkes Hall. Reprinted from the 

Second London Edition. With a History of Books and 

Shoes worn in the United States, and Biographical 

Sketches of some eminent Shve-Makers. 

The above curious and interesting work will be pub- 


lished in a few days. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 
f13 Clinton, Hall. - 


TO THE LOVERS OF FUN. 
JUST IMPORTED, 


THE GERMAN PUNCH, 


(FiieaenpeE Buartrer) in German, very spiritedly [lus- 
trated, and beautifully printed. Price (in advance) $3 09 
per annum. 

Imported and for sale by 





HENR K#eRNOT, 
f62t 633 Broadway. 


~ STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Just published. 


Recantation: or, the Confession of a Convert to Roman- 
ism. 624 cents. 

History of Reformation in England. By Spencer. 50 cts. 

Churchman’s Reasons for his Faith and Practice. By 
—— Richardson. 75 cents. 

Chureh Universal. By J.S. Stone, D.D. 8&vo. §I1. 








A new and invaluable book, | Brownell’s Commentary on the Prayer Book. 


M’livaine’s Reasons for Refusing to Consecrate a Church 
with an Altar instead of a Communion Table. 


Maps and one hundred and fifty Engravings. New Edi- | Berrian’s Prayers. 


Fourth edit. 75 cts. 
Second edition. 75 cts. 


Metvill’s Sermons. Second series. 
Margaret; or, the Pearl. 
Second 
edition. $3. 


[t explains the difficulties of grammar | Hobart’s State of the Departed. 
to the young learner more thoroughly than any other. | Lady Mary; or, Not of this World. Second edit. 75 ets. 


Anthon’s Netison’s Greek Exercises. New edition, cor- 


rected. 75 cts. 


to Dr. Rush's “ Philosophy of the Human Voice,” and the | MRS, LINCOLN'S BOTAN Y—Practical, Element- | Selecta e Patribus. By Rev. H. M. Mason, D.D. 75 cts. 
| ary and Physiological. New Edition, enlarged by addi- | Hymns on the Church Catechism. I8mo. 314 cts. 


System of Vocal Culture introduced by Mr. James E. Mur- 


doch. Compiled by William Russell, author of “ Les- | 


sons in Enunciation,” &c. With a supplement en Parity 
of Tone, by G. J. Webb, Professor in Boston Academy 
of Music. New and Improved Edition. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN CONSIDERED 
in relation to External objects. By George Combe. With 
an additional chapter on the Harmony between Phreno 
logy and Revelation, by J. A. Warne, A.M. In one vol. 
12mo., on large type and fine paper. The best and only 
complete reprint of this popular work in the market, with | 
additions not included in any other. The Twenty-fourth 
Edition will be issued this week. 

W. D. T. & Co. will publish, in a few days, a new edi- | 
tion of Mr. Longfellow’s * HYPERION,” in one vol. 
18mo., usiform with “OUTRE MER,” by the same 
author, just out. {13 


tions of Southern and Western Plants. 1 vol. imp. 


| onaee Sl 25. 
| 18mo., pp. 150. 50 cents. 
PHELPS'S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 
Price 75 cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, I8mo. 50 cts. 


12mo. | C. Chapin. 


IN PRESS. 


2mo. The most popular and widely-used Botany | History of Trinity Church. By the Rector. With 8 Ilus- 


trations. 8vo. 


HELPS’S BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 1 vol.| Life and Remains of the Rev. Wm. Jackson. 8vo. 


Jones’s Doctrines of a Trinity. l2mo. 
Puritanism not Protestantism. 
Mant’s Happiness of the Blessed. 12mo. 


12mo, 


PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New edi- | Hale’s Scripture Iilustrations. 16mo. 
tion. 12mo. 75 cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, 50 cents. | Butler’s Book of Common Prayer Interpreted. 


Also, Mitus’ edition of KAMES’' ELEMENTS 
CRITICISM. 1 vol. 8vo. $1! 2. 
BOOKKEEPING; PRESTON’'S 
TABLES, 6 and 7 per cent ; 
SIGNERS 
INDEPENDENCE. 1 vol. imp. I12mo., pp. 45v. 
$1 25. f61 


INTEREST 


| 


' 
| 


OF | Berrian’s Prayers for the Sick. 
PRESTON’'S | Reasons Why lam Not a Papist. By N. 8S. Richardson, 


Author of Churchman’s Faith and Practice. 


LIVES OF THE | Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth Frey. 1!2mo. 
OF THE DECLARATION OF Greer’s Reply to Milner’s End of Controversy. 15mo 


Perranzabulo ; of, the Lost Church Found, “S¢eond edit. 
; 
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AUTILUS (MUTUAL LIFE) INSURANCE COM- 
N PANY, 58 WALL STREET.—After mature deli- 
peration, the Trustees have become convinced, and the 
experience of old established companies fully warrants the 
conclusion, that the advantages of Life Insurance on the 
‘Mutual plan, may be extended and diffused with greater 
convenience toa large class of contributors, and with equal 
security to all the assured, by requiring no greater amount 
of the premium to be paid in cash than the company will 
require to meet its engagements with promptitude and 

ity. 

“ es accordingly been determined that in all cases 
where the annual premium shall amount to $50, and 60 
per cent. thereof shall have been paid in cash, an approved 
note may be given for the remaining 40 per cent., payable 
twelve months after date, bearing six per cent. interest. 
The interest to be paid annually, but the principal not to 
be called in unless the exigencies of the company require 
it, giving sixty days notice, and then only by assessments 
rata to the extent that may be required to meet the 
engagements of the company ; 

It is confidently anticipated that a system, the operation 
of which is so fair and equitable, so well calculated to 
place the benefits and blessing of Life Insurance within 
the reach of all, and at the same time enable each contri- 
butor to share equally and fully not only in its beneficent 
security, but also in its profits of accumulation, will meet, 
as it is believed to deserve, the favor and confidence of the 

mblic. 
. The particular advantages offered by this company are : 

1. A guarantee capital. 

2. An annual participation in the profits. 

3. No individual responsibility beyond the amount of 
premium. . 

4. Those who insure for a less period than life, partici- 
pate equally in the annual profits of the company. 

The Nautilus Company confines its business exclusively 
to Insurances on Lives, and al) Insurance appertaining to 
Life. 


THE RATES OF INSURANCE ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 





One | Seven| For 


One | Seven} For 
Age. | Age Year. | Years.) Life. 


Year.| Years | Life. 


— 


























5 | 77| 88|156) 40 |169| 183 | 320 
20 | 9 95 | 177) 45 | 191 | 19) 373 
3 |100; 112/294) 50 | 196 2 09 | 4 60 
30 1a | 136 236; 55 | 232/3 21/5 74 
35 |136'11531295| 60 | 435) 49117 00 
TRUSTEES. 
Jas.D.P.Ogden, Rich. E. Purdy, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
James Brown, O. Bushnell, Cc. F. Lindsley, 
H. W. Hicks, Richard Irwin, A. M. Merchant, 
A. Norrie, D. A. Comstock, John Cryder, 
P.M. Wetmore, James Harper, R. H. Morris, 


Rob. B. Coleman, 
M. O. Roberts, 
R. A. Reading, 


Wun. H. Aspinwall, Spen. 8. Benedict, 
Henry K. Bogert, Loring Andrews, 
J. M. Nixon. 

J. D. P. OGDEN, President, 

A. M. MERCHANT, Vice-President. 
Lewis Benton, Secretary. 
Pury Freeman, Actuary. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

Grorae Wickes, M.D., 23 Laight street. 
Cornetivs R. Bogert, M.D., 5 St. Mark’s Place. £6 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 


MONDAY, 22p MARCH, 1847. 


HE undersigned, in announcing the New York Trade 

Sale, to take place as above, return their thanks to 

the trade for the liberal support they have already receiv- 

ed, and hope, by continued efforts, to meet the approbation 

of their correspondents, to secure a still more enlarged 
share of their patronage. 

The commission will be five per cent., which will in- 
clude all charges on the sale. except freight and insur- 
ance. A fair allowance will be made for all boxes re- 
ceived in good order, and one-half of one per cent. only, 
on the amount of the bills, will be Gael purchasers 
for boxes, packing, and shipping. 

The general terms of the sale will be: On all purchases 
to the amount of three hundred dollars out of one invoice, 
six months’ credit; on all purchases amounting to one 
hundred dollars out of one invoice, a credit of four months 
will be allowed for satisfactory endorsed notes. Smaller 
amounts to be paid in cash. 

It is, at the suggestion of several of the largest publish- 
ers of this city, pro} to receive invoices with the un- 
derstanding that, after the first lot of any item shall have 
been knocked down, the owner thereof reserves the right 
to continue the sale of the remainder of that item, or to 
Withdraw the same, at his option. Contributors who may 
wish to adopt this mode, will please signify their request, 
that all such invoices may be properly designated in the 
Catalogue. 

All invoices should be in hand by the first of February, 
when the first Catalogue will go to press. 

The usual cash advances made on receipt of goods 


when required. 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
191 Broadwey. 

C., K. & H. devote particular attention to Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, and everything connected with Literature 
and the Fine Arts. Evening sales are constantly held at 
their sales-room, where the facilities for the arrangement, 
exhibition, and disposal of literary property are unsur- 


New York, 6 y 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. | 


The Entire Work Unabridged, in One Vol. Crown Quarto. | 
Price $6. 
Now stereotyping, and wiil be published at an early day, 
a new edition, in one volume, crown quarto, | 
of Webster's large Dictionary. | 


I. It will comprise the entire matter of the first Ameri- | 
can edition in two vols. quarto, together with the correc- | 
tions and improvements added by Dr. Webster to the edi- 
tion in two vols. royal 8vo. published in 1841. 


Il. The entire work has been thoroughly revised by | 
Professor Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College, New | 
Haven, who will have been employed from two to three 
years upon the revision, assisted by several competent dis- 
tinguished literary gentlemen, and will include— 

1. A careful revision of the definitions of Dr. Webster. 
This has been deemed advisable, although Dr. Webster's 
definitions are admitted to be more full, extensive, clear, 
and accurate, than those of any previous English k xicogra- 
pher; yet in a work of this kind, prepared by any one per- 
son, there would be found, almost necessarily, some omis- 
sions and inaccuracies. So, also, in the progressive ad- 
vancement of the Sciences, the Arts, — | almost every 
departinent of human knowledge, new or different mean- | 
— — come to attach to words from those formerly em- | 
ployed. 

2. Several thousand new words have been added, em- 
bracing scientific terms, words employed by modern popu- 
lar writers, colloquial words and phrases, words having | 
become Anglicised from foreign languages, &c., &c. Great 
care has been taken in the selection of these, in the scien- 
tific department especially, by a careful consultation of the | 
best and most recent authorities. 

3. The Key to the Pronunciations is inserted at the bot- | 
tom of every page, for immediate and easy reference; the | 
words more extensively marked, and the difficult words 
re-spelled, so as to makeit more fully a popular Pronounc- | 
ing “a 

4. While Dr. Webster’s system has been maintained | 
throughout, to which the popular usage has so extensively | 
given, and is yet more fully giving, its sanction, yet with | 
regard to particular words, to which Dr. Webster gave two | 
modes of spelling—the popular one, and another, which, 
from analogy, and the derivation of the word, he thought | 
preferable—the editor gives only the present popular ortho- 
graphy, when the best usage appears to sanction this | 
mode. Thus, whatever of valid objection may have existed | 
with reference to former editions, is now obviated. | 

lf. Carefully prepared Tables have been added, giving 
the pronunciation of— | 

1. Greek and Latin proper names. | 

2. Scripture ey names. {This Table by one of the 
most distinguished biblical scholars in the country.} 

3. Geographical names. This list contains from 3000 to | 
4000 names of modern countries, cities, towns, rivers, | 
mountains, &c. | 

1V. A Memoir of Dr. Webster. 


| 
NOTICES OF THE NEW EDITION. 
{From Burrit’s Christian Citizen, Sept., 1846.] | 
We would advise all who are about to purchase a com- | 
plete vocabulary of our “ mother tongue,” to wait and | 
examine, before they purchase, this cheap and beautiful | 
and convenient edition of Dr. Webster, the merit and | 
superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive at | 
the first glance. | 
{From the Concord (N.H.) Statesman, Sept., 1846 } | 
It is elegantly executed, and the whole work, which is | 
to be like it, will, when finished, be one of the most bean- | 
tiful books ever issued from the American press. ‘The | 
paper is fine, white, and firm, and the type new. There | 
are three columns on a page, surrounded by a double mar- | 
ginal line, which gives the page a particularly neat and | 
finished appearance. The first edition of the Dictionary, | 
in two vols. quarto, cost $20; the second, in two vols. | 
octavo, cost $13 50. This, which is the original work un- | 
abridged, with the above-named improvements, is to cost 
only $6. Undoubtedly, it will be by fur the cheapest 
Dictionary of the English language ever published. Of its 
merits, we need, of course, say nothing. It is now very | 
generally received as the standard of our mother tongue. | 
From the V. Y¥. Tribune, Sept., 1846.] 
That Webster's Dictionary exceeds ail its predecessors | 
in its definitions, is now universally conceded. 


A Specimen and Prospectus of the work may be seen at | 
the Bookstore of M. H. Newman & Co., New York, or | 


procured, without charge, on application to them or the 


publishers, 
G. &. C. MERRIAM. 
Springfield, Mass., Feb., 1847. ~ 


| 

kr G. & C. M. also publish that popular series of Read- 
ing Books, known as the SprinerieLtp Serigs, consisting 
| style and on the most reasonable terms. 
and Easy Primer, to which the attention of Superintendents | 


of the Village Reader, Intelligent Reader, Child's Guide, 


and Teachers is respectfully invited. eom 3m 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 





142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 

C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 

e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut pu ly: and the extent of their 
establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
them to execute orders with despatch. f13 tf 





{ 
| 
| 


IN PARTS, AT FIFTY CENTS. 


THE RURAL CEMETERIES 
AMERICA. 


Containing views in the beautiful Grounds of 
GREENWOOD, MOUNT AUBURN, LAUREL HILL, 
MOUNT HOPE, GREEN MOUNT, THE 
ALBANY RURAL CEMETERY, &c. 

The first series, consisting of views in Greenwood, will 


_be completed in six numbers. The second series, of six 


numbers, will comprise views in Mount Auburn. 

The designs are by Mr. James Smillie, and engraved in 

the most superb manner of line-engraving. 
Notices of the Press. 

“The ordinary cant phrases used in the criticism of new 
works, such as a beautiful publication, &c., fail in their 
application, when a really elegant thing appears like this— 
Superb Greenwood [llustrated--the best recommendation 
is itself... —Brooklyn Eagle, Aug. 15, 1846. 


“Each number will contain three engravings. Those 
already published are exquisite as works of art."—N. Y. 
Courier, Aug. 4, 1846. 


“ The engravings and the letter-press are most superbly 
executed.”"— Boston Atlas, Jan. 25, 1847. 


“ The engravings are equal to the best ever produced in 
this country or in Europe.’—Mew York Sun. 


“ As a gift-book, or an ornament to the centre-table, it 


| may vie with the most superb English Annuals.”""—NV. Y. 


Christian Messenger. 
R. MARTIN, 
29 John street. 
CLARK’S 
FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Four Large Volumes, 8vo. 
The four volumes for 1846 are— 
HENGSTENBERG ON THE PSALMS. 2 vols. 
HAGENBACH’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINES. 
GIESELER’S ELEMENTS OF CHURCH HISTORY.— 
Vol. I. Translated from the Jast German edition. 
The first volume for 1847 is also ready, viz. :— 


OLSHAUSEN’'S COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPELS, 
|} Wol. I. 


Subscribers’ names received by WILEY & PUTNAM 
New York. £6 


INTERESTING WORK 
FOR FAMILIES. 


JUST IMPORTED. 
L'ILLUSTRATION ; a Pictorial French Newspaper, 
profusely and most spiritedly illustrated. A new hand- 
some copy, in six large volumes, folio, elegantly bound, 
with nearly five hundred engravings. Price $59. 
For sale by HENRY KERNOT, 
G6 2t 633 Broadway. 


Ate | “a ITT 7 tae Mn 
ROYAL GURLEY & C0, 
Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 

ITERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 

of Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 
Cash advances will at all times be made on Property en- 
trusted to their charge. fou 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
CRAIGHEAD, having replenished his Office with a 


e large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pared to execute printing of every description in the best 








Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 


| upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 


POWER PRESS WORK. 


Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 
at very moderate charges. 


STEREOTYPING 
Executed in the best and most substantial manner. 6 
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YALUABLE WORKS FOR COLLEGES 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


—————————————————— 


[Feb. 13, 


AND SCHOOLS, ~ 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S NEW GREEK AND 
English Lexicon. Based on the German Work of Fran- 
cis Passow ; with Corrections and Additions, and the 
insertion, in alphabetical order, of the Proper Names 
occurring in the principal Greek authors. By Henry 
Drisier, M.A., Adjunct Professor of Languages in Colum- 
bia College, N. Royal 8vo., sheep extra. $5 00. 

A work of authority, which, for real utility and general 
accuracy, now stands, and will be likely long to be, with- 
out a rival in the English language. It has been honored 
with the most unqualified commendation of the London 
queue and wy other high critical authorities of 
Great Britain.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


PROF. HACKLEY’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 1 

vol. 8vo., sheep. $1 50. 

{ deem it a work of great value to the mathematical stu- 
dent, and better suited to the wants of private learners, 
and ali othérs who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the science, than any other work with which I am ac- 

uainted.—Exisau A. Smirn, Corresponding Secretary of 
en's County Common School Association. 
ECLECTIC MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. J. R. 

Boyd, A.M. 12mo., muslin gilt. 75 cents. 

The book before us is exceedingly valuable, both for 
— use and academies and high schools generally. 

hough not so able a work as Wayland’s * Moral Science,” 
* it exhibits in detail the greater and the lesser moralities 
of life,” and is, therefore, better adapted for union district 
schools. It cannot be studied too much, by youth espe- 
clally.— Western Literary Messenger. 


BOYD'S ELEMENT’S OF RHETORIC, etc. 12mo. 

Muslin. 50 cents. 

My decided conviction of its merits pts me to re- 
commend it to the examination of teachers, parents, and 
all who feel an interest in promoting the noble and blessed 
career of popular education.—4uthor of Sweet's Elocution. 


SALKELD’S FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. Adapted to 
every Class of Learners. (In press.) 

I have never met with a work professing to teach any 
foreign language which combines so many excellent quali- 
ties, and is so well adapted for all classes of learners, It 
is the precise manner in which I have been giving instrac- 
tion to classes of pupils in English, French, and Spanish 
for many years in the cities of Paris, London, and Madrid, 
teaching what is most important to know.—Don Julio 
Cirile de Molina, Professor of Languages in the Cities 
of Madrid, London, and Paris. 

PROF. DRAPER'S NEW WORK. A Text-Book on 
Chemistry, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
John William Draper, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of New York, &c., with nearly 300 illus- 
trations. 12mo., sheep. 75 cents. 

Those who, from the distinguished reputation of Profes- 
sor Draper, would expect to fiad in an elementary Treatise 
on Chemistry, method, brevity, clearness, and complete- 
ness, will not, in the work before us, be disappointed. It 
is an epitome of the whole science, in its present advanced 
state, illustrated by nearly three hundred neat engravings, 
and presenting in the —_- a series of condensed and per- 
tinent questions, designed for the examination of students, 
on all important topics. We are gratified to observe the 
skili and ability shown in the present volume, bringing his 

t acquisitions down to the use of students, and open- 
ng before them the path he has trod, and offering to them 
incentives to further and greater discoveries in this vast 
field of chemical science.—Journal of Commerce. 


PROF. LOOMIS’S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 8vo., 
Sheep. $1 25. 

The present treatise is the product of much study and 
many years’ experience in teaching in the New York 
University. 

It is just the work which I have been for a long 
time in search of. I am particularly delighted with the 
mode of treating the subject of logarithms, and, indeed, 
with the clearness of the investigations generally 
throughout the work.—E. Otis Kendall, Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy in the Central High School 
of Philadelphia. 

I fully coneur with Prof. Kendall in his opinion of 
Loomis's Algebra.—Sears C. Walker, of the National 
Observatory, Washington. 


TEXT-BOOK ON CHEMISTRY. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Joun W. Drarer, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of New York, 
&c. With nearly 300 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
12mo., Sheep. 75 cents. 


Terse, lucid, and philosophical, and well adapted to 
the object for which it is published. It is a vast im- 
provement upon all the chemical text-books with which 
we are acquainted. It cannot fail of superseding the 
many compends now used in our colleges.—St. Louis 
Gazette. 

A SECOND BOOK IN LATIN. Containing a complete 
Latin Syntax, with copious Exercises for Imitation and 
—— and Loci Memoriales selected from Cicero. 

this volume the advantages of Rutherdt’s plan will 
be combined with those of the oral method. 





A_FIRST ROOK IN LATIN. Containing Grammar, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies, on the M of constant 
Imitation and Repetition. By Joun M’Ciinrock, A.M., 
Professor of Languages, and Georer R. Crooxs, A.M., 
Adjudnet Professor of in Dickinson Coilege. 
Second Edition, revised. 12mo. Sheep extra. 75 cents. 


I am satisfied that it is the best book for beginners in 
Latin that is published in this counuy.—Prof. J. P. 
Durbin, Philadelphia. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN STYLE. 
Principally translated from the German of Grysar, 
with Exercises in writing Latin on Ciceronian Models. 


This work will supply a want which has been long 
felt in our high schools and colleges. 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. With fall Vo- 
cabularies, and Exercises for Imitation and Repetition. 


SECOND BOOK IN GREEK. Containing a complete 
Greek Syntax (on the basis of Kiihuer), with Exercises 
Se See on Models drawn from Xenophon'’s Ana- 

asis. , 


THE TREES OF AMERICA, Native and Foreign, Pictori- 
ally and Botanically Delineated, and Scientifically and 
Popularly Described; being considered principally with 
Reference to their Geography and History ; Soil and 
Situation; Propagation and Culture; Accidents and 
Diseases; Properties and Uses; Economy in the Arts; 
Introduction into Commerce ; and their Application in 
Useful and Ornamental Plantations. By D. J. Browne, 
Author of the **Syiva Americana.” Illustrated by 
soa Engravings. 1 vol., royal 8vo, muslin gilt. 


A work of rare interest, displaying great research and 
an intimate acquaintance with the entire field of 
arborology.—New York Journal of Medicine. 


We heartily commend this handsome volume to 
State and County Societies; and we hope that those 
who control our Colleges, Academies, and Common 
Schools will take care that the youth under their charge 
have every opportunity of guining a thorough know. 
ledge of the Trees of America.— American Agriculturist. 


Indeed, nowhere beyond Dr. Harris’s own volume 
will so large an amount of invaluable researches be 
found embodied as in Mr. Browne’s work.—Prof. Silli- 
man’s Journal. 

The work is admirably adapted for popular instrue- 
tion ; it should find a place in every village lyceum and 
public library in the country.—Standard. 


PROF. TAYLOR LEWIS’S PLATO. Plato Contra 
Atheos.—Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth Book 
of the Dialogue on Laws; accompanied with Critical 
Notes, and followed by Extended Dissertations on some 
of the Main Points of the Platonic Philosophy and The- 
ology, especially as ray with the Holy Scriptures. 
By Taylor Lewis, LL.D., Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature in the City of New York. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Dr. Lewis’s work will be read with advantage by all 

imbued with Hellenic lore, and his views, as far as they 

0, will be found worthy those of a disciple of the divine 
rates.—V. O. Bulletin. 


Professor Lewis has in this work provided a rich feast 
of salutary truth, both for the scholar and the Christian. 
—Evangelist. 


LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE. Bein 
a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence, a 
the Methods of Scientific Investigation. A new and re- 
vised edition. By John Stuart Mill. 


A production, we predict, which will distinguish the 
age; which no scholar should be without: but which, 
above all, should be the manual of every lawyer who is 
not infamously content with being a mere “ cantor formu- 
larum.”’ If there be any one excellence which particu- 
larly distinguishes this work, it is the philosophical digni- 
A the spirit of liberal candor that uniformly pervades it. 

he style is, in our judgment, a model; in thought as in 
method, clear as crystal ; in ex ion, precise as the sym- 
bolical language of algebra —Dem. Review. 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Containing 
an Account of the principal Proper Names mentioned in 
Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the im- 
ew Points connected with the Geography. History, 

jography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and 
Romans, together with an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular 
Values of the same. Royal 8vo., sheep extra. $4 75. 


This dictionary is as complete a picture of Greek and 
Roman life, to its minutest details, as the diligent study of 
Greek and Roman books, and the innumerable discoveries 


umong the remains of Greek and Roman cities, such as 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, have enabled men of the pre- 
sent day to draw.—Commercial Advertiser. 





ZUMPT’S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
From the Ninth revised Edition of the I, and 
adapted to the Use of ish Students, by HARD 
Scumirz, Pu.D., &c. ed and enlarged by 
Cuaries Antruon, LL.D. 12mo. Sheep extra. 90 cts. 

This, beyond all question, is the work of Dr. Schmit 
—the authorized edition of Zumpt’s Grammar, & book 
which well deserves its great celebrity, and the high 
esteem in which it is held by the best of scholars — 
Examiner. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Authors, for the 
Use of Schools. (Just ready.) 


ANTHON’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
Antiquities, from the best Authorities, and embodying 
all the recent discoveries of the most eminent German 
Philologists and Jurists. Edited by William Smith, 
Ph.D. Illustrated by a large number of engravings 
Frst American edition, corrected and enlarged, and con- 
taining aiso numerous Articles relative to the Botany, 
yor mag and Zool of the Ancients. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 8vo. sheep extra. $4 75. 

We know of no similar work which, for aceuracy and 
variety of learned information, can be compared with this. 
The public, and instructors in particular, owe to Dr. Ap- 
thon a debt not easily over estimated, nor, indeed, likely to 
be rightly paid, except by those who take the trouble, not 
only to compare his narratives with what they supersede, 
but to try also the labor of extracting the pure gold from 
the dross.— Methodist Quarterly Review. 

ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, ABRIDGED. 
Abri from the large Dictionary, by Wm. Smith. 
A 8e Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
With corrections and improvements, by Charles Anthon. 
In one volume. 12mo, With numerous illustrations. 
$1 25. 


Dr. Anthon has corrected many errors which appeared 
in the London edition, and has added many important ar- 
ticles. The work should be introduced into all our schools. 
—Advocate and Journal. 


THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE. A History 
of Greece. By the Rt. Rev. Connop Thiriwall, Bishop 
of St. David's. 2 vols. 8vo. muslin, gilt. $3 50. 


Although the author's fancy is everywhere subject to 
his correct historical taste, the stadent will mot fail to 
detect traces of that scholar-like delight in the graceful 
and lovely fictions of antiquity, which is so peculiarly 
atiractive to minds of congenial temper. It animates the 
reader through the toilsome intricacy of some parts of 
his progress, like a brook by the wayside, which, though 
it only sparkles occasionally in the traveller's eye, yet 
enlivens him by the sense of its constant companion- 
ship.— Edinburgh Revi 

THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER : comprising II!us- 
trations of Light and Colors; Practical Deseriptions of 
all kinds of Telescopes, &c., with Descriptive Accounts 
of the Earl of Rosse’s Large Teleseo and other to- 
= Connected with Astronomy. By Thomas Dick, 

L.D. Author of the “Chnstian Philosopher,” “ Ce 
lestial Scenery,” “The Sidereal Heavens,” &c. 100 
engravings. 1 . Muslin, extra gilt. 50 cents. 


The name of the distinguished author of this work is 
a sufficient passport to public favor and a sure guarantee 
to its sterling value, and those who have read Dr. Dick's 
former works will need no recommendation of this book 
by us — Farmer and Mechanic. 





Ex 
—- of English Composition, both in 
Prose and Verse. By Richard Green Parker, A.M. 

This volume fills a hiatus in literature long felt ; it is 
replete with most valuable and instructive matter adini- 
rably adapted to students, and indispensable to all who 
appreciate the acvantages of acquiring elegance in dic- 
tion and literary composition, prose or verse-—New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

It is a very important work, not only to students, but to 
all classes of business men, and especially to those who 
have occasion to communicate their ideas to others on 
on paper. It is just sucha work as every man, who at- 
tempts to prepare anything for the press, ought to pos- 
sess and constantly study. —Oswego Palladium. 

PROF. WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS OF MORALITY 
and Polity. 

We like the general plan, and we like no less the ex- 
cellent taste that marks its commencement. “The Ele- 
ments” form a fund of information, and of suggestion, 
which render their republication in so convenient, cheap, 
and at the same time elegant form, a positive epoch in 
our literature.— Ezpress. 

No work could be better fitted to aid and guide that 
self-education, on which the great body of our people 
must always rely, and we heartily rejoice that it has 
been made the initial number of this important series.— 
Anglo-American. 

. Whewell’s book ought to be read, because it can- 
not be read without advantage; the age requires such 
books.— London Atheneum. 








